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Western Heads of State and Government Meet at Paris 


Following are texts of two communiques issued 
at Paris on December 21 at the close of the meet- 
ing of the Heads of State and Government of 
France, Germany, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, which was held at Paris and 
Rambouillet December 19-21, together with the 
text of a letter from President Eisenhower to 
Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev, proposing 
an East-West summit meeting. 


SPECIAL COMMUNIQUE ON ECONOMIC SITUA- 
TION 


Press release 866 dated December 21 

The Heads of State and Government have dis- 
cussed the important changes that have taken 
place in the international economic situation. 
Recognizing the great economic progress of West- 
ern Europe, they have agreed that virtually all 
of the industrialized part of the free world is now 
in a position to devote its energies in increased 
measure to new and important tasks of coopera- 
tive endeavor with the object of: (A) Furthering 
the development of the less developed countries, 
and (B) pursuing trade policies directed to the 
sound use of economic resources and the mainte- 
nance of harmonious international relations, thus 
contributing to growth and stability in the world 
economy and to a general improvement in the 
standard of living. In their view these coopera- 
tive principles should also govern the discussions 
on commercial problems arising from the existence 
of European economic regional organizations, 
which are or will be constituted within the frame- 
work of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, such as the European Economic Com- 
munity and the European Free Trade Association. 
Their relations both with other countries and with 
each other should be discussed in this spirit. 

The Heads of State and Government, recog- 
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nizing that the method of furthering these prin- 
ciples requires intensive study, have agreed to 
call an informal meeting to be held in Paris in 
the near future. They suggest that the members 
and participants of the Executive Committee of 
the OFEC [Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation] and the governments whose na- 
tionals are members of the Steering Board for 
Trade of the OEEC should be represented at 
this meeting. 

It is proposed that an objective of such a group 
should be to consider the need for and methods 
of continuing consultations dealing with the 
above-mentioned problems. 


FINAL COMMUNIQUE 


Press release 869 dated December 21 

The President of the United States of America, 
the President of the French Republic, the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom and the Chan- 
cellor of the Federal Republic of Germany met in 
Paris and at Rambouillet on the 19th, 20th and 
21st of December, 1959 and exchanged views on 
various subjects of common interest. 

In the course of these meetings consideration 
was given to the views expressed by the member 
governments of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization at the meeting of the Council held in Paris 
from the 15th to the 17th of December. 

Among the subjects discussed were East-West 
relations, disarmament and problems relating to 
Germany including Berlin. On the last point the 
Heads of State and Government reaffirmed the 
principles set forth in the Four Power communi- 
que of December 14, 1958, and in the declaration 


’For text of a NATO communique of Dec. 17, see BuL- 
LETIN of Jan. 4, 1959, p. 3. 
* For text, see ibid., Dec. 29, 1958, p. 1041. 
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of the North Atlantic Council of December 16th, 
1958 on Berlin.® 

The Heads of State and Government agreed on 
the desirability of a Four Power conference with 
the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The pur- 
pose of this conference would be to consider a 
number of questions of mutual concern. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, General de Gaulle and Mr. Mac- 
millan have sent letters to Mr. Khrushchev pro- 
posing such a meeting beginning on the 27th of 
April in Paris. These letters were delivered in 
Moscow this morning. The texts are being im- 
mediately released. The Heads of State and 
Government have agreed on the procedures to be 
followed in preparation for the proposed meeting 
and have issued the necessary directives to this 
end. 

The North Atlantic Council will be informed 
of the results of the present conversations at the 
Ministerial meeting which will take place on the 
22nd of December, and the Council will be regu- 
larly consulted during the course of the prepara- 
tory work. 

The Heads of State and Government express the 
hope that the proposed conference will contribute 
to the strengthening of peace with justice. 


LETTER TO MR. KHRUSHCHEV ON EAST-WEST 
MEETING 


DEcEMBER 21, 1959 


Dear Mr. Cuarrman: As you are aware I have 
just met with President de Gaulle and Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan. Among the subjects we dis- 
cussed was the possibility of our having a meeting 
with you to consider international questions of 
mutual concern. 

We agreed that it would be desirable for the 
four Heads of State or Government to meet to- 
gether from time to time in each other’s countries 
to discuss the main problems affecting the attain- 
ment of peace and stability in the world. I there- 
fore wish now to express my readiness to meet with 
you, President, de Gaulle and Prime Minister 
Macmillan at the earliest feasible time. In view 
of the engagements of all of us, as they are known 
to me, we had thought that the opening date for 


* For text, see ibid., Jan. 5, 1959, p. 4. 
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the proposed conference could be April 27 and that 
Paris would be the most appropriate place for the 
first meeting. 
I very much hope that this proposal is accept- 
able to you. 
Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


NATO Foreign Ministers 
Conclude Meeting at Paris 


Following is the text of a communique issued at 
Paris on December 22 at the close of the final ses- 
sion of the Ministerial Meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council2 


Press release 871 dated December 22 

The North Atlantic Council completed its 
Ministerial Session on December 22. 

The Council heard an account by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of France, speaking on behalf 
of the Governmenis of the United States, France, 
the United Kingdom and the Federal Republic 
of Germany, of the conclusions reached by the 
Heads of State and of Government during their 
discussions in Paris from the 19th to the 21st of 
December in regard to East-West relations. 
During the detailed discussions which followed, 
the Council recognized that the views expressed 
by the four Governments fully reflected those 
which had been expounded by its members on 
December 15th. The Council gives its full support 
to the position adopted by the four Governments. 

The Council takes note of the arrangements pro- 
posed to the Soviet Government for the opening 
of negotiations in Paris in April. It agrees with 
the arrangements made to secure full consultation 
with all member Governments during the prepara- 
tion of these negotiations and undertakes to play 
a constructive part in ensuring their success. It 
instructed the Permanent Council to ensure that 
member Governments are informed and consulted, 
and to make the necessary arrangements to that 
end. 

The Council heard a report from the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of Italy, on behalf of the five 


1¥For text of a communique issued at the close of the 
first part of the Ministerial Meeting, see BULLETIN of Jan. 
4, 1960, p. 3. 
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April 12, 1954. 


Western members of the Committee of Ten on 
Disarmament (Canada, France, Italy, the United 
Kingdom and the United States), regarding 
the decisions taken by them. It agrees with 
the five Governments that March 15th should be 
proposed for the meeting of this Committee. It 
approves the arrangements made in regard to 
prior consultations, and instructs the Permanent 
Council, calling as it desires upon the NATO mili- 
tary authorities, to consider what further assist- 
ance it can give to the consideration of plans for 
controlled disarmament. 

While welcoming the new prospects of negotia- 
tions and agreement, the Council thinks it neces- 
sary to reaffirm the principles which it set out in 
its statement on Berlin on the 16th of December, 
1958,? and to emphasize once again that the Alli- 
ance must remain vigilant and strong. The Coun- 
cil shares the hope of the Heads of State and of 
Government that the forthcoming conference will 
contribute to the strengthening of peace with 
justice. 


R. L. Dennison Appointed Supreme 
Allied Commander, Atlantic 


Following is the teat of an announcement by 
the North Atlantic Council which was released 
by the White House on December 23. 


The North Atlantic Council appointed Admiral 
Robert L. Dennison, United States Navy, as Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Atlantic, to succeed 
Admiral Jerauld Wright. The Council had been 
informed of the contents of a letter? from the 
President of the United States of America to 
the Secretary General of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and Chairman of the Perma- 
nent Council, in which the President asked the 
member governments to agree to release Admiral 
Wright, who had requested retirement from the 
United States Navy on March 1, 1960. 

The Council agreed with great regret to release 
Admiral Wright from his assignment as Supreme 
Allied Commander, Atlantic, a position which he 
had held since being appointed by the Council on 
They expressed to Admiral 


* For text, see ibid., Jan. 5, 1959, p. 4. 
*Not printed. 
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Wright, in the name of the governments repre- 
sented on the Council, lasting gratitude for the 
distinguished service rendered by him. 

The Council requested the President of the 
United States of America to nominate an officer 
of the United States Navy for appointment by the 
Council as Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, 
to succeed Admiral Wright. This request was 
transmitted to the President of the United States, 
who informed the Council of his nomination of 
Admiral Dennison for consideration by the Coun- 
cil as successor to Admiral Wright. 

At its meeting the Council adopted a resolution 
appointing Admiral Dennison as Supreme Allied 
Commander, Atlantic, as successor to Admiral 
Wright, with the same powers and functions. 
The appointment is to become effective February 
29, 1960. 

Admiral Dennison is currently serving as Com- 
mander in Chief, United States Naval Forces, 
Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean, a position 
he has held since March 81, 1959. He previously 
served as Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
(Plans and Policy) and commanded the United 
States First Fleet. 


Western Foreign Ministers Propose 
Disarmament Meeting in March 


Following is the text of a communique issued at 
Paris on December 21 by the foreign ministers of 
Canada, France, Italy, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. 


Press release 886 dated December 30 

The Foreign Ministers of Canada, France, Italy, 
the United Kingdom and the United States met 
in Paris on December 21. These five countries are 
members of the 10-nation Disarmament Commit- 
tee, the formation of which was referred to in the 
communique issued on September 7, 1959," by the 
Governments of France, the United Kingdom, 
the United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The five Foreign Ministers agreed that they 
would suggest to the other states members of the 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 28, 1959, p. 438. 
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10-nation Disarmament Committee that the Com- 
mittee should begin its work on or about March 15, 
1960, at the agreed location, Geneva, subject to the 
agreement of the Swiss Government.? They 
agreed to inform the Secretary General of the 
United Nations of this proposal. 

It was further agreed that the representatives of 


their governments should plan to convene at 
Washington in January to prepare for the meet- 
ing of the 10-nation Disarmament Committee. In 
the course of their deliberations they will take into 
account the views of the North Atlantic Council 
which will be kept fully informed of the progress 
of their work. 


President Eisenhower Completes Visits to 11 Countries in Europe, 


Middle East, South Asia, and Africa 


President Eisenhower returned to Washington 
on December 22 from a 3 weeks’ trip to Europe, 
the Middle East, South Asia, and Africa. At 
Paris the President attended a meeting of the 
Western Heads of State and Government Decem- 
ber 19-21. 

For texts of communiques released following 
President Eisenhower's visits to Italy, Turkey, 
Pakistan, and Afghanistan, see Bulletin of Decem- 
ber 28, 1959, page 931. Following are texts of 
addresses he made in India, Iran, and Greece, to- 
gether with joint communiques issued at the close 
of his visits in each of these countries and in 
Tunisia, Spain, and Morocco. 


ADDRESS TO INDIAN PARLIAMENT, 
NEW DELHI, DECEMBER 10 


White House (New Delhi); press release dated December 10 (as 
delivered text) 


It is with a sense of high distinction that I 
accepted the invitation to address you. I deem 
this a great personal honor and a bright symbol 
of the genuine friendship between the peoples you 
and I represent. 

I bring to this nation of 400 million assurance 
from my own people that they feel that the welfare 
of America is bound up with the welfare of India. 
America shares with India the deep desire to live 
in freedom, human dignity, and peace with 
justice. " 

A new and great opportunity for that sort of 
life has been opened up to all men by the startling 


*For the appointment of Fredrick M. Eaton as chair- 
man of the U.S. delegation, see ibid., Dec. 21, 1959, p. 902. 
* See p. 43. 
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achievements of men of science during recent 
decades. The issue placed squarely before us to- 
day is the purpose for which we use science. 

Before us we see long years of what can be a 
new era—mankind in each year reaping a richer 
harvest from the fields of earth, gaining a more 
sure mastery of elemental power for human bene- 
fit, sharing an expanding commerce in goods and 
in knowledge and wisdom, dwelling together in 
peace. 

But history portrays a world too often tragically 
divided by misgiving and mistrust and quarrel. 
Time and again governments have abused the 
fields of earth by staining them with blood and 
scarring them with the weapons of war. They 
have used a scientific mastery over nature to win 
a dominance over others—even made commerce an 
instrument of exploitation. 

The most heartening, hopeful phenomenon in 
the world today is that people have experienced a 
great awakening. They see the evils of the past 
as crimes against the moral law, injuring the of- 
fender as well as the victim. They recognize that 
only under the rule of moral law can all of us 
realize our deepest and noblest aspirations. 

One blunt question I put to you and to all— 
everyone, every where—who, like myself, share re- 
sponsibility assigned to us by our people: Must 
we continue to live with prejudices, practices, and 
policies that will condemn our children and our 
children’s children to live helplessly in the pattern 
of the past—awaiting possibly a time of war- 
borne obliteration ? 

We all fervently pray not. Indeed, there can 
be no statesmanship in any person of responsibility 
who does not concur in this worldwide prayer. 


Department of State Bulletin 
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Over most of the earth men and women are de- 
termined that the conference table shall replace the 
propaganda mill; international exchange of 
knowledge shall succeed the international trade 
in threats and accusations; and the fertile works 
of peace shall supplant the frenzied race in arma- 
ments of war. 


Moving Into a Better Era 


Our hope is that we are moving into a better 
era. For my part, I shall do all I can, as one 
human working with other humans, to push 
toward peace, toward freedom, toward dignity and 
a worthy future for every man and woman and 
child in the world. 

If we—and especially all those occupying posi- 
tions of responsibility—give all that is within us 
to this cause, the generations that follow us will 
call us blessed. Should we shirk the task or 
pursue the ways of war—now become ways to 
annihilation and race suicide—there may be no 
generations to follow us. 

I come here representing a nation that wants not 
an acre of another people’s land; that seeks no 
control of another people’s government; that pur- 
sues no program of expansion in commerce or 
politics or power of any sort at another people’s 
expense. It isa nation ready to cooperate toward 
achievement of mankind’s deep, eternal aspira- 
tions for peace and freedom. 

And I come here as a friend of India, speaking 
for 180 million friends of India. In fulfilling a 
desire of many years I pay, in person, America’s 
tribute to the Indian people, to their culture, to 
their progress, and to their strength among the 
independent nations. 

All humanity is in debt to this land. But we 
Americans have, with you, a special community of 
interest. You and we from our first days have 
sought, by national policy, the expansion of 
democracy. You and we, peopled by many strains 
and races speaking many tongues, worshipping in 
many ways, have each achieved national strength 
out of diversity. And you and we never boast 
that ours is the only way. We are conscious of 
our weaknesses and our failings. We both seek 
the improvement and betterment of all our citi- 
zens by assuring that the state will serve, not mas- 
ter, its own people or any other people. Above 
all, our basic goals are the same. 

Ten years ago your distinguished Prime Min- 
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ister [Jawaharlal Nehru], when I was his host at 
Columbia University in New York, said: 

Political subjection, racial inequality, economic 
misery—these are the evils we have to remove if we 
would assure peace. 

Our Republic, since its founding, has been com- 
mitted to a relentless, ceaseless fight against those 
same three evils: political subjection, racial in- 
equality, economic misery. Not always has 
America enjoyed instant success in a particular 
attack on them. By no means has victory been 
won over them, and indeed complete victory can 
never be won so long as human nature is not trans- 
formed. But in my country, through almost 200 
years, our most revered leaders have been those 
who have exhorted us to give of our lives and our 
fortunes to the vanquishment of these evils. And 
in this effort for the good of all our people we 
shal] not tire nor cease. 

Ten years have passed since Mr. Nehru spoke 
his words. The pessimist might say that not 
only do the three evils still infest the world— 
entrenched and manifold—but that they will 
never lose their virulence. And the future, he 
might conclude, will be a repetition of the past— 
the world stumbling from crisis in one place to 
crisis in another, given no respite from anxiety 
and tension, forever fearful that inevitably some 
aggression will blaze into global war. 

Thus might the pessimist speak. And were 
we to examine only the record of failure and 
frustration, we all would be compelled to agree 
with him. 

We Americans have known anxiety and suf- 
fering and tragedy, even in the decade just past. 
Tens of thousands of our families paid a heavy 
price that the United Nations and the rule of 
law might be sustained in the Republic of Korea. 
In millions of our homes there has been, in each, 
the vacant chair of absent men, a son who, per- 
forming his duty, gave some of the years of his 
youth that successful aggression might not come 
to pass. The news from near and distant places 
that has reached us in America through these 10 
years has been marked by a long series of harsh 
alarms. 

These alarms invariably had their source in 
the aggressive intentions of an alien philosophy 
backed by great military strength. Faced with 
this fact, we in America have felt it necessary to 
make clear our own determination to resist ag- 
gression through the provision of adequate armed 
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forces. These forces serve us and those of our 
friends and allies who, like us, have perceived 
the danger. But they so serve for defensive pur- 
poses only. In producing this strength we be- 
lieve we have made a necessary contribution to a 
stable peace, for the present and for the future 
as well. 

Historically and by instinct the United States 
has always repudiated and still repudiates the 
settlement by force of international issues and 
quarrels. Though we will do our best to provide 
for free-world security, we continue to urge the 
reduction of armaments on the basis of effective 
reciprocal verification. 

And contrasting with some of our disappoint- 
ments of the past decade and the negative purposes 
of security establishments, Americans have par- 
ticipated also in triumphant works of world prog- 
ress, political, technical, and material. We believe 
these works support the concept of the dignity 
and freedom of man. These hearten America 
that the years ahead will be marked by like and 
greater works. And America watches with 
friendly concern the valiant efforts of other na- 
tions for a better life, particularly those who have 
newly achieved their independence. 


Tribute to Indian People 


Ten years ago India had just achieved independ- 
ence, wealthy in courage and determination but 
beset with problems of a scale and depth and num- 
bers scarcely paralleled in modern history. Not 
even the most optimistic of onlookers would then 
have predicted the success you have enjoyed. 

Today India speaks to the other nations of the 
world with greatness of conviction and is heard 
with greatness of respect. The near conclusion 
of her second 5-year program is proof that the 
difficulty of a problem is only the measure of its 
challenge to men and women of determined will. 
India is a triumph that offsets the world’s failures 
of the past decade, a triumph that, as men read our 
history a century from now, may offset them all. 

India has paced and spurred and inspired men 
on other contiments. Let anyone take a map of 
the earth and place on it a flag wherever political 
subjection has ended, racial prejudice been re- 
duced, economic misery at least partially relieved 
during the past 10 years. He will find evidence 
in the cluster of these flags that the 10 years past 
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may well have been the 10 most fruitful years in 
the age-old fight against the three evils. 

Because of these 10 years, today our feet are 
set on the road leading to a better life for all men. 

What blocks us that we do not move forward 
instantly into an era of plenty and peace? 

The answer is obvious: We have not yet solved 
the problem of fear among the nations. The con- 
sequence is that not one government can exploit 
the resources of its own territory solely for the 
good of its people. 

Governments are burdened with sterile expendi- 
tures, preoccupied with attainment of a defensive 
military posture that grows less meaningful 
against today’s weapons carriers. 

Much of the world is trapped in the same vicious 
circle. Weakness in arms often invites aggres- 
sion or subversion or externally manipulated revo- 
lutions. Fear inspired in others by the increasing 
military strength of one nation spurs them to con- 
centrate still more of their resources on weapons 
and warlike measures. The arms race becomes 
more universal. Doubt as to the true purpose of 
these weapons intensifies tension. Peoples are 
robbed of opportunity for their own peaceful de- 
velopment. The hunger for a peace of justice 
and good will inevitably becomes more intense. 


Search for Disarmament 


Controlled, universal disarmament is the im- 
perative of our time. The demand for it by the 
hundreds of millions whose chief concern is the 
long future of themselves and their children will, 
I hope, become so universal and so insistent that 
no man, no government anywhere, can withstand 
it. 

My Nation is committed to a ceaseless search 
for ways through which genuine disarmament 
can be reached. And my Government, even as I 
said more than 6 years ago, in April of 1953,? still 
“is ready to ask its people to join with all nations 
in devoting a substantial percentage of the savings 
achieved by disarmament to a fund for world aid 
and reconstruction.” 

But armaments of themselves do not cause wars; 
wars are caused by men. 

And men are influenced by a fixation on the past, 
the dead past, with all its abuses of power, its 
misuses of responsibility, all its futile convictions 
that force can solve any problem. 


? BULLETIN of Apr. 27, 1953, p. 599. 
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In the name of humanity, can we not join in 
a 5-year or a 50-year plan against mistrust 
and misgiving and fixations on the wrongs of the 
past? Can we not apply ourselves to the re- 
moval or reduction of the causes of tension that 
exist in the world? All these are the creations 
of governments, cherished and nourished by gov- 
ernments. The peoples of the world would never 
feel them if they were given freedom from propa- 
ganda and pressure. 

Permit me to cite two simple examples from my 
own experience. As President of the United 
States, I welcomed into our Union last year a new 
sovereign State—Hawaii—peopled by all the races 
of the earth, men and women of that new State 
having their ancestral homes in Asia and Africa 
and Europe, the two Americas, the islands of the 
earth. Those peoples are of every creed and color, 
yet they live together in neighborly friendliness, 
in mutual trust, and each can achieve his own 
good by helping achieve the good of all. 

Hawaii cries insistently to a divided world that 
all our differences of race and origin are less than 
the grand and indestructible unity of our common 
brotherhood. The world should take time to lis- 
ten with attentive ear to Hawaii. 

As president of Columbia University, every 
year we welcomed to its campus [young people] 
from every continent, from almost every nation 
that flew a flag—and some tribes and colonies not 
yet free. In particular there still lives in my 
memory, because of their eagerness and enthusi- 
asm for learning, the presence of hundreds of 
young people from India and China and Japan 
and the other Asian countries that studied among 
us, detached from any mutual prejudice or any 
fixation over past wrongs—indeed, these vices are 
not easily discernible among the young of any 
people. 

These two simple things from my own experi- 
ence convince me that much of the world’s fear, 
suspicion, prejudices, can be obliterated. Men and 
women everywhere need only to lift up their eyes 
to the heights that can be achieved together and, 
ignoring what has been, push together for what 
can be. 

Not one wrong of years ago that still rankles, 
not one problem that confronts us today, not one 
transitory profit that might be taken from an- 
other’s weakness, should distract us from the pur- 
suit of a goal that dwarfs every problem and 
wrong of the past. 
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We have the strength and the means and the 
knowledge. May God inspire us to strive for the 
worldwide will and the wisdom that are now our 
first needs. 

In this great crusade, from the history of your 
own nation, I know India will ever be a leader. 


REMARKS AT AGRICULTURE FAIR, NEW DELHI, 
DECEMBER 11 


White House (New Delhi) press release dated December 11 (as 
delivered text) 


I am signally honored by the invitation to join 
President [Rajendra] Prasad at the opening of 
the World Agriculture Fair—the first such fair as 
this ever held. And it is entirely right that it be 
held here in India. For this nation recognizes in 
agriculture the fundamental occupation of man 
and the chief assurance of better living for its 
citizens. 

My own country was quick to accept when in- 
vited to participate in this historic event. And 
today I am particularly honored that India’s Chief 
of State will be with me when, in a few minutes, 
I officially open the United States exhibit at the 
fair. Indeed, the occasion of this fair gave me 
the very finest reason I could think of to make 
this the time of the visit to India that I had long 
determined upon. 

At this American exhibit all visitors can see 
how we Americans have managed the soil of our 
land so that our people might live well for them- 
selves and have enough food left over to help 
others. Our way is not necessarily the best, even 
for us, but here we depict in the American exhibit 
American agriculture as it iss We do have a 
natural pride in what we have accomplished by a 
creative union of human spirit, fertile earth, and 
inventive science. But, beyond this, we see in mod- 
ern agriculture a most effective instrument for a 
better life among all men. “Mela USA” points 
up its use for that high purpose. 

On the personal side, I visit this fair with keen 
interest. As a boy and young man I grew up in 
the heart of the American farmland. A long- 
held ambition during my professional years—not 
always too well concealed—has been to return to 
the farm. And I plan to be a farmer—when my 
present form of occupation comes to a close. So, 
T have a keen interest in spending a bit of time at 
this fair, where so many nations present their 
achievements in methods and techniques and ways 
of agriculture. I shall see here much that is new 
to me. Many of these things are probably im- 
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provements on what I have seen or done in the 
past, and I hope I am still not too old to learn. 

For a moment I hope you will indulge me as 
I suggest some thoughts on how food can help all 
of us achieve better lives in a world of justice and 
peace. 

Today we have the scientific capacity to abolish 
from the world at least this one evil; we can 
eliminate the hunger that emaciates the bodies of 
children, that scars the souls of their parents, that 
stirs the passions of those who toil endlessly and 
earn only scraps. 

Men, right now, possess the knowledge and the 
resources for a successful worldwide war against 
hunger—the sort of war that dignifies and exalts 
human beings. The different exhibits in this 
whole fair are clear proof of that statement. 


Theme of American Exhibit 


The call to that genuinely noble war is enun- 
ciated in the theme of the American exhibit: 
“Food—Family—Friendship—Freedom.” 

Into these four words are compressed the daily 
needs, the high purposes, the deep feelings, the 
ageless aspirations that unite Indians and Ameri- 
cans under one banner—the banner of human 
dignity. 

Here are four words that are mightier than arms 
and bombs, mightier than machines and money, 
mightier than any empire that ruled the past or 
threatens the future. 

Here are four words that can lift the souls of 
men to a high plane of mutual effort, sustained 
effort, the most rewarding effort that can be 
proposed to mankind. 

First—/'ood—that our bodies may be fit for 
every task and duty and service; our minds free 
from the fear of hunger; our eyes, undimmed by 
the tragedies of famine, searching out new hori- 
zons; our aspirations not frustrated by failure of 
crop or catastrophe of weather. 

Family—that in our homes there may be decent 
living and bright hope, children no longer doomed 
to misery in peace and sudden death in war, their 
elders no loriger broken by want and sorrow 
beyond their control to mend or cure. 

Friendship—that among all the peoples of 
earth the darkness of ignorance and fear and 
distrust will dissolve in the light of knowledge 
and understanding. The time has come when we 
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must all live together for our mutual betterment 
or we shall all suffer harsh, possibly the final, 
penalty. 

Freedom—that on all continents and islands of 
the earth every man and woman of good will and 
good life may make the proudest of human boasts: 
“T am free, slave to no tyranny imposed by other 
men, by the accident of birth, by the whims of 
circumstance.” 


Presenting the Role of Agriculture 


The American exhibit at this fair presents the 
role we feel agriculture can play in furtherance of 
a healthy, fruitful, peaceful world where the 
families of all nations can live in freedom from 
fear of famine and war. 

In no wise whatsoever is the American exhibit 
an attempt to portray our agriculture as 
superior to any other. Through centuries of liv- 
ing with the soil and streams, the environment and 
climate of their own lands, people have learned 
adjustments and adaptations peculiarly suited to 
their own circumstances. 

What we do present here are ways in which 
American farmers multiplied their productivity, 
the fertility of their fields, the vigor and the 
value of their livestock. 

In this exhibit visitors will see the techniques, 
the changes in old methods, the applications of 
new discoveries that have best served America’s 
particular requirements. Modified to fit your 
needs and your circumstances, it is our hope that 
they might be of value to you. 

Of course, they cannot work miracles overnight, 
in any land. But, with each harvest, they may 
help to bring every people using them closer to a 
dependable self-sufficiency. 


Food for Peace 

Early this year, I set in motion a new program 
“to explore anew with other surplus-producing 
nations all practical means of utilizing the various 
agricultural surpluses of each in the interest of 
reinforcing peace and the well-being of friendly 
peoples throughout the world—in short, using 
food for peace.” ® 


* For text of President Eisenhower's special message to 
Congress on agriculture, see H. Doc. 59, 86th Cong., ist 
sess.; for an address on food for peace by Don Paarlberg, 
Special Assistant to the President, see BULLETIN of Nov. 
9, 1959, p. 672. 
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In keeping with this program my Government 
and the Government of India have been working 
together. Whatever strengthens India, my people 
are convinced, strengthens us, a sister republic 
dedicated to peace. This great nation of 400 mil- 
lion people, rich in culture and history, courageous 
in the resolve to be free and strong, is a mighty 
influence for an enduring and just peace in the 
world. And this is true of every nation so 
courageous, so determined, so inspired as is India. 

With them we shall continue to cooperate to 
achieve a world free from the pangs of hunger, in 
which families live full and prosperous lives, 
where friendship among nations replaces fear and 
suspicion, and where men are free in the pursuit 
of happiness. 

Thank you for the great honor you have done 
me by inviting me here. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE, NEW DELHI, 
DECEMBER 14 


Press release 856 dated December 15 

At the invitation of the Government of India, 
the President of the United States of America 
paid a visit to India, lasting from December 9 to 
14. President Eisenhower received on his arrival 
in New Delhi a warm and cordial welcome, marked 
by popular enthusiasm and good will. Through- 
out his stay and wherever he went, these friendly 
manifestations of good will were repeated by mil- 
lions of Delhi citizens and others who had come 
to Delhi to join in this welcome. 

During his strenuous four-day visit, President 
Eisenhower fulfilled a number of public engage- 
ments. He addressed members of the Indian 
Parliament, received an honorary doctorate of 
laws from the University of Delhi, participated in 
the inauguration of the World Agriculture Fair, 
attended a civic reception on behalf of the city of 
Delhi and visited rural areas near Agra. In thus 
fulfilling a desire of many years, the President was 
deeply touched by the warmth of the welcome ex- 
tended to him by the people of India, by the gen- 
erous hospitality of the Government and the 
excellence of the arrangements made for him. 

The President was impressed by the vitality of 
India’s democratic institutions, of Parliament, 
press and university, and by India’s strength of 
spirit combined with practical idealism. He saw 
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how India, like the United States, has created na- 
tional strength out of diversity, neither country 
boasting that theirs is the only way. He confirmed 
the bond of shared ideals between India and the 
United States, their identity of objectives, and 
their common quest for just and lasting peace. 

President Eisenhower met the President of 
India, the Prime Minister and other members of 
the Government of India. He and the Prime Min- 
ister had intimate talks in which they reviewed 
the world situation and exchanged views on mat- 
ters of mutual interest. Among other things, the 
President told the Prime Minister that he was 
happy to report to him that all the leaders of the 
countries he had visited during his recent journey 
had expressed to him the hope that problems in- 
volving one form or another of conflict of interest 
or views could be solved by peaceful methods of 
conciliation. He said that this was true in Italy, 
Turkey, Pakistan, and Afghanistan. The Presi- 
dent found this heartening and in harmony with 
his own thinking. He did not wish in any way 
to minimize the importance of or the inherent 
difficulties involved in some of the problems. The 
spirit he found was good and forward-looking. 

The Prime Minister expressed gratification and 
pleasure at President Eisenhower’s visit to India, 
and thanked him for the warmth and generosity 
of the sentiments he had expressed. He assured 
the President of the wholehearted support of In- 
dia in his unremitting efforts in the cause of world 
peace. India herself is dedicated to a policy of 
peace and has been steadfast in her conviction 
that differences between nations should be re- 
solved peacefully by the method of negotiation 
and settlement and not by resort to force. She 
has consistently pursued this policy in relation 
to problems of this nature affecting her and other 
countries. The Prime Minister gave President 
Eisenhower a review of the major aspects of some 
of these problems and of recent developments in re- 
gard to them. The Prime Minister also referred 
to the great effort that India was making, through 
her five-year plans, to develop the country, both 
in regard to agriculture and industry, so as to 
raise the living standards of the people as rapidly 
as possible. To this great task, involving the fu- 
ture of 400 million people, India was devoting 
herself with all her strength and will. 

The President and Prime Minister expressed 
their deep satisfaction at the friendly and cordial 
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relations existing between their two countries, and 
their firm belief that their common ideals and ob- 
jectives and their quest for peace will ensure the 
maintenance and development of the strong ties 
of friendship between the two countries. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s visit to India has afforded the 
welcome opportunity of a meeting between the 
Presidents of the two countries, and for the re- 
newal of the friendship between him and the 
Prime Minister of India. He was happy to meet 
other members of the Government, as well as 
men and women, young and old, in city and vil- 
lage, Parliament and university, and to bring to 
them, personally, assurance of the genuine friend- 
ship of the people of the United States for the 
people of India and their sincere and continuing 
interest in India’s welfare. To the people of In- 
dia, this visit, which had been long hoped for, has 
given the opportunity for the demonstration of 
the sincere friendship, good will and sympathy 
which they feel for the people of the United 
States. 


ADDRESS TO IRANIAN PARLIAMENT, TEHRAN, 
DECEMBER 14 


White House (Tehran) press release dated December 14 (as 
delivered text) 


The honor you do me with this reception in your 
handsome new Senate building is a clear indica- 
tion of the high mutual regard which the Iranian 
and American peoples have for each other. 

Personally, I am deeply touched by your wel- 
come. 

We know that people, by meeting together, even 
if for a limited time, can strengthen their mutual 
understanding. To increase this mutual under- 
standing has been one of the purposes of my trip 
to Iran, as it has been to the other countries in 
which I have stopped along the way. 

My conversation this morning with His Imperial 
Majesty, this convocation, my knowledge of the 
state of relations between our two countries—and 
indeed, the cordial warmth of the reception that I 
received upon the streets of your beautiful city— 
have all been heartening assurances that our two 
countries stand side by side. This visit reinforces 
my conviction that we stand together. We see eye 
to eye when it comes to the fundamentals which 
govern the relations between men and between 
nations. 
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The message I bring you from America is this: 
We want to work with you for peace and friend- 
ship, in freedom. I emphasize freedom, because 
without it there can be neither true peace nor last- 
ing friendship among peoples. 

Consequently, Americans are dedicated to the 
improvement of the international climate in which 
we live. Though militarily we in America devote 
huge sums to make certain of the security of our- 
selves and to assist our allies, we do not forget 
that—in the long term—military strength alone 
will not bring about peace with justice. The 
spiritual and economic health of the free world 
must be likewise strengthened. 


Basic Aspirations of Humanity 


All of us realize that while we must, at what- 
ever cost, make freedom secure from any aggres- 
sion, we could still lose freedom should we fail 
to cooperate in progress toward achieving the 
basic aspirations of humanity. The world strug- 
gle in which we are engaged is many sided. In 
one aspect it is ideological, political, and military; 
in others it is both spiritual and economic. 

As I well know, you, and the people of Iran, 
are not standing on the sidelines in this struggle. 

Without flinching, you have borne the force 
of a powerful propaganda assault, at the same 
time that you have been working at improving the 
living standards in your nation. 

The people of Iran continue to demonstrate that 
quality of fortitude which has characterized the 
long annals of your history as a nation. I know I 
speak for the American people when I say we are 
proud to count so valiant a nation as our partner. 

Your ideals, expressed in the wise and mature 
literature of your people, are a source of enrich- 
ment to the culture of the world. By true coopera- 
tion with your friends—and among these America 
considers herself one—we can proceed together 
toward success in the struggle for peace and 
prosperity. 

Through trust in one another, we can have trust 
in the fruitful outcome of our efforts together to 
build a brighter future. 

This future—the world we will hand on to our 
children and to our grandchildren—must occupy 
our thinking and our planning and our working. 
The broad outline of our goal is, I think, clear to 
everyone—to achieve a just peace in freedom. 
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But peace will be without real meaning—it may 
even be unattainable—until the peoples of the 
world have finally overcome the natural enemies of 
humanity—hunger, privation, and disease. The 
American people have engaged considerable re- 
sources in this work. I am proud of the many 
dedicated American men and women who have 
gone out into the world with the single hope that 
they can ease the pain and want of others. 

Some of them are at work in Iran, and I have 
heard that the people of Iran have found these 
efforts beneficial. 

Of course, their work is effective only because 
the Government of Iran has sturdily shouldered 
its responsibilities for the development of the 
country. There are reports of significant accom- 
plishments throughout the length and breath of 
your land. 


Achieving an Agreement on Disarmament 


America rejoices with you that this isso. On the 
long and difficult climb on the road to true peace, 
the whole world must some day agree that suspi- 
cion and hate should be laid aside in the common 
interest. 

Here, I think, is our central problem. I know 
that you, too, and all men of good will, are de- 
voting thought and energy to the practical and 
realistic steps to this great objective. 

One such practical step is, of course, an enforce- 
able agreement on disarmament, or, to be more 
exact,arms reduction. To achieve this, the govern- 
ments of the world have chosen a primary instru- 
ment, the United Nations. 

It could seem that, as the realities of the awful 
alternative to peace become clearer to all, signifi- 
cant progress in the safeguarded reduction of the 
arms burden can be made. To such a realistic be- 
ginning, there is no feasible alternative for the 
world. 

In the meantime, we cannot abandon our mutual 
effort to build barriers, such as the peaceful barrier 
of our Central Treaty Organization, against the 
persistent dangers of aggression and subversion. 
This organization, CENTO, has no ulterior or 
concealed purpose; it exists only to provide 
security. 

Such an effort erects a shield of freedom for our 
honor and for our lives. With such a shield, we 
preserve the cherished values of our societies. 

To be sure, the people of Iran need no reminder 
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of these simple facts. Only yesterday you cele- 
brated the anniversary of the day on which justice 
triumphed over force in Azerbaijan. The full 
weight of world public opinion, as represented in 
the United Nations, supported you in those difficult 
times. It will always support the rights of any 
people threatened by external aggression. 


Impulse Toward Rule of Law 


Justice—the rule of law—among nations has not 
yet been effectively established. But in almost 
every nation in the world there is a great awaken- 
ing to the need for such a development. Certainly 
this is true among the free nations. Because there 
is such an awakening, the act of any government 
contrary to the rights of mankind is quickly re- 
sented and keenly sensed by people everywhere. 

This is the wellspring of our hope. This is why 
we are right to believe as we do—despite centuries 
of human turmoil and conflict—that true peace 
can and will one day be realized. 

The impulse toward justice, toward the recogni- 
tion of the worth and dignity of each and every 
human being, will not be denied. This is the main- 
spring of the movement toward freedom and 
peace. 

Now, may I offer my heartfelt thanks for the 
opportunity you have given me to speak to you, 
and through you, the representatives of the people 
of Iran, to your entire nation. 

You have conferred upon me an honor which I 
shall always remember. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE, TEHRAN, DECEMBER 14 


Press release 858 dated December 15 

President Eisenhower visited Iran on December 
14,1959. The President and his party were wel- 
comed warmly by the Iranian people. The feel- 
ings of the Iranian people shown during this 
significant visit demonstrated again the strength 
of the ties between the Governments and people of 
Tran and the United States. 

The visit attested to the confidence of both coun- 
tries that their cooperation is of benefit both to 
themselves and to the world. 

During the visit talks were held at the palace of 
His Imperial Majesty [Mohammad Reza Pahlavi] 
between the two leaders, assisted by Prime Min- 
ister [Manuchehr] Eqbal, Foreign Minister 
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[Abbas] Aram, Ambassador [Robert] Murphy 
and Ambassador [Edward T.] Wailes. 

The President addressed a joint session of the 
Iranian Parliament. His Imperial Majesty and 
the President discussed the CENTO [Central 
Treaty Organization] alliance and both em- 
phasized the importance of CENTO in preserving 
stability and security in the area. 

They reiterated the determination of their Gov- 
ernments to support CENTO and further recog- 
nized the usefulness of their bilateral agreement * 
while, of course, continuing to participate in the 
action of the United Nations for the furtherance 
of world peace. Both leaders emphasized their 
adherence to the goals of peace and freedom. 

In the course of their talks the world situation 
was reviewed. Both leaders expressed their belief 
in the principles of negotiation as a means of find- 
ing just and peaceful solutions to problems which 
arise between nations. 

It was agreed that disarmament with adequate 
controls should be sought in the interest of lasting 
peace. 

His Imperial Majesty and the President also 
exchanged views on various problems, especially 
those relating to the Middle East. The Presi- 
dent recognized the significant contribution Iran 
is making to the stability of this important world 
area. 

His Imperial Majesty outlined the economic and 
social progress achieved in Iran and expressed 
appreciation for the help given by the American 
people. 

The President congratulated His Imperial 
Majesty on the service which Iran is rendering the 
free world, and for his vigorous effort to sustain 
stability and to further economic development. 

The President noted that such programs under- 
taken by Iran have the objective of creating a more 
bountiful life for the Iranian people. 

President Eisenhower also expressed interest 
in the steps His Imperial Majesty is taking to 
promote social progress. The President said that 
the United States intends to continue to assist Iran 
in the mutual interest of both nations. 

The President took the opportunity to express 
the admiration of the people of the United States 
for the brave stand of the Iranian people and Gov- 
ernment in the face of outside pressure. 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 23, 1959, p. 416. 
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ADDRESS TO GREEK PARLIAMENT, ATHENS, 
DECEMBER 15 


White House (Athens) press release dated December 15 (as 
delivered text) 


I am greatly honored that I have been invited 
to speak before this distinguished Parliament. 
Greatness and grandeur are all about us—great- 
ness and grandeur of ideas and ideals that were 
born and first enunciated nearby, of men forever 
memorable who walked and lived here, of a peo- 
ple whose valor and vitality and wisdom are writ- 
ten large on the human record. 

Your present Government and its leaders, your 
distinguished Prime Minister, are producing a 
record of achievement that makes them worthy 
successors to their illustrious predecessors. 

I represent in this place 180 million men and 
women who with you of Greece share the golden 
legacy of culture and civilization bequeathed by 
your forebears to the Western World. We Ameri- 
cans, with you Greeks, are fellow heirs to the glory 
of Greece. 

In this city of Athens more than a score of cen- 
turies ago, democracy—in its principles and in 
its practices—first won the hearts and minds of 
men. This house of free representative govern- 
ment symbolizes the vigor of modern democracy 
in its ancient birthplace, demonstrates that the 
will of men to be free is imperishable. 

In our common dedication to the ideals of de- 
mocracy our two _ countries—America and 
Greece—feel a basic kinship. An American can 
feel as much at home here as in Washington 
or Abilene, my own village, or Brooklyn, just as 
Greeks quickly find themselves at home in those 
three places in America. 


Salute to Greek People 


To this Parliament I come with a message of 
admiration and respect from the American people 
to the Greek people, and for the light of inspira- 
tion that shone out, in our own day, to all the free 
world from this land and its islands. 

You have proved yourselves fearless in defense 
of your independence, tireless in your attack on 
the evils of hardship and privation, ready for sac- 
rifice that your children might enjoy a brighter 
day. And, beset with hardship and difficulty at 
home, you joined in cooperation with the other 
countries of the Atlantic Alliance for mutual de- 
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fense and security. Your expeditionary force to 
Korea, by its valor and heroism, helped sustain 
the rule of law and the United Nations in that 
divided nation. 

The American people and, I am sure, all the 
free peoples of the world salute you, valiant and 
worthy heirs to the Greek traditions. 


Peace and Friendship in Freedom 


And now, briefly, permit me to speak on a cause 
close to my heart—close, I hope, to the hearts 
of all who believe in the brotherhood, the dignity, 
the divine origin and destiny of man as a child 
of God, created in His image. The cause is: Peace 
and friendship in freedom. 

The Greek and American peoples share a com- 
mon and deep devotion to peace. We share fur- 
ther the conviction that we must sustain the con- 
ditions under which the goal of peace may be 
pursued effectively. 

We must be strong militarily, economically— 
but above all, spiritually. By developing and 
preserving such strength—by forever repudiating 
the use of aggressive force—we shall win the sort 
of peace we want, with friendship in freedom. 

I mean peace that is creative, dynamic, fostering 
a world climate that will relieve men and their 
governments of the intolerable burden of arma- 
ments, liberate them from the haunting fear of 
global war and universal death. 

I mean friendship that is spontaneous and warm, 
welling up from a deep conviction that all of us 
are more concerned with the bettering of our cir- 
cumstances, giving our children wider opportunity 
and brighter promise, than in destroying each 
other. 

I mean freedom in which, under the rule of 
law, every human will have the right and a fair 
chance to live his own life, to choose his own 
path, to work out his own destiny, that nations 
will be free from misgivings and mistrust, able 
to develop their resources for the good of their 
people. 

To this cause of peace and friendship in free- 
dom, Greeks are contributing all their hearts and 
minds and energies. Joined with the free men 
of the world, they can help mankind at long last 
to enjoy the fullness of life envisioned by the 
sages of ancient Greece. 

Honorable Members of Parliament, I want to 
assure you again of the very deep sense of distinc- 
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tion that I feel in the invitation to address you. 
I feel that here I am with men who, like myself 
and all other Americans, love peace and freedom 
and want to work with you for it. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE, ATHENS, DECEMBER 15 


Press release 862 dated December 16 

On the occasion of his official visit to Greece 
on the 14th and 15th of December, the President 
of the United States, Mr. Dwight Eisenhower, 
concluded talks with the Prime Minister of Greece, 
Mr. Constantine Caramanlis. Present at the talks 
were the American Ambassador, Mr. Ellis O. 
Briggs, and the Under Secretary of State, Mr. 
Robert Murphy, and on the Greek side the Deputy 
Prime Minister, Mr. Panayotis Kanellopulos, and 
the Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Constantine Tsatsos. 

The President expressed his warm appreciation 
of the hospitality extended by Their Majesties, 
King Paul and Queen Frederika, and of all the 
Greek people. 

The talks covered a wide range of general and 
specific topics of common interest to both coun- 
tries. Both countries affirmed their faith in the 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations 
and their staunch support of the objectives of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization which, 
based on the solidarity of its members, aim at the 
firm establishment of security and peace with 
justice. The relaxation of world tensions was 
discussed in this spirit. 

The Greek Prime Minister expressed his deep 
appreciation for the great endeavor for peace 
undertaken by President Eisenhower. Both 
agreed that the consolidation of world peace must 
be pursued in such a way as to guarantee the in- 
dependence of all nations and the freedom of the 
individual. 

Historic instances in which both countries stood 
side by side in hard struggles were recalled. In 
this context the importance of Greece in the 
common defense effort was recognized. 

Opinions were exchanged concerning those parts 
of the world of particular interest to Greece. 
Careful account was taken of her special position 
in the Balkans. The general situation in this 
area, aS well as in the Eastern Mediterranean, was 
examined. It was agreed that the two Govern- 
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ments should exchange views on matters of mutual 
concern involving these areas. 

The Greek Prime Minister expressed the grati- 
tude of the Greek people for the enduring interest 
and help being extended by the American people. 
He also explained to the President the problems 
the country faces in seeking to raise the standard 
of living of the Greek people, and maintaining the 
obligations and responsibilities of its position in 
the defense structure of the free world. 

President Eisenhower, recognizing the special 
economic and social conditions of Greece, ex- 
pressed his admiration for the improvement being 
accomplished by the country, and reaffirmed the 
interest of the American people in the security 
and economic development of Greece generally. 

It was recognized that improvement in the 
standard of living in the economically less- 
developed countries constitutes a vital element in 
the consolidation of international peace. 

The conversations were held in an atmosphere 
of deep sincerity and warm cordiality, such as 
have traditionally characterized the relations of 
the two countries, and which were so happily 
confirmed by the visit to Greece of the President 
of the United States. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE, TUNIS, DECEMBER 17 


Press release 864 dated December 17 

President Eisenhower and President [Habib] 
Bourguiba, accompanied by their advisers, met at 
La Marsa on December 17. 

The two Presidents reviewed in general terms 
the international situation in a spirit of frankness 
and cordiality. Their discussions centered on the 
necessity to continue the progress which is now 
being made towards strengthening of peace and 
the reduction of the causes of international tension. 

In this connection, they examined the situation 
created by the difficulties in Algeria. They agreed 
that the fact that a solution has not yet been 
achieved is a cause of grave concern. 

They agreed that the achievement of self- 
determination by African and Asian people is one 
of the most important events of our times. They 
welcomed the opportunity offered for the evolu- 
tion of new relationships and the improvement of 
old ones based on a common attachment to funda- 
mental principles of human rights and dignity. 

President Eisenhower and President Bourguiba 
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expressed their conviction that the efforts by 
nations to consolidate the peace necessitate in- 
creased support from the more industrialized 
nations for countries in the course of developing 
their economies. 

The conversations between the two Presidents 
revealed a wide area of understanding of the 
problems raised. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE, MADRID, DECEMBER 22 
Press release 876 dated December 28 

The President of the United States and the Chief 
of the Spanish State [General Francisco Franco] 
this morning concluded a series of conversations 
in which they were joined by other officials of 
both governments. 

The President reviewed the purposes which had 
led him to undertake his goodwill tour and the 
results which he hoped would be achieved. He 
gave the Chief of State a review of his trip, in- 
cluding the Western Summit Conference. The 
talks, which covered a wide variety of other inter- 
national matters of interest to both countries, 
were conducted in an atmosphere of cordiality and 
understanding. 

The President and the Chief of State discussed 
the President’s planned visit to the Soviet Union 
next year and confirmed their views as expressed in 
their exchange of letters of last August ® that such 
consultations to improve the climate of relation- 
ships would be beneficial, although a firm defense 
posture should be maintained. 

Gratifying progress was noted in the implemen- 
tation of the Economic and Defense Agreements 
signed by the United States and Spain on Septem- 
ber 26, 1953. These agreements are based on a 
recognition of the necessity for efforts on the part 
of both countries to achieve the common goal of 
world peace and stability. 

During these conversations Spain’s admission 
to the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation was mentioned with satisfaction, and 
the President expressed his good wishes for the 
success of the Spanish economic stabilization 
program. 

The conversations served as another indication 
of the friendly ties between the Spanish and 


* For texts, see ibid., Sept. 21, 1959, p. 404. 
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American peoples and strengthened the bonds of 
cooperation that exist between the two countries. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE, CASABLANCA, 
DECEMBER 22 


Press release 878 dated December 28 


The meeting between the President and His 
Majesty [Mohammed V, King of Morocco] took 
place on December 22, 1959, at Casablanca, and 
lasted from 1500 to 1700 and took place in an 
atmosphere of cordiality which is characteristic 
of the relations which arise from the traditional 
friendship which has never ceased to exist be- 
tween the United States of America since the 
proclamation of their independence and their rec- 
ognition by the Kingdom of Morocco. 

In the course of this interview the two Chiefs of 
State first of all examined the world situation and 
the problems which arise therefrom. 

They rejoice in the relaxation of international 
tensions and while reaffirming their faith in the 
great values of the freedom of peoples and the 
dignity of men, they feel that any initiative of a 
nature to lead to the consolidation of peace and 
ensure international cooperation, should be en- 
couraged. 

His Majesty drew President Eisenhower’s atten- 
tion to the multiple bonds which unite Morocco 
and other Arab countries and make it sensitive 
to everything which affects them. 

His Majesty emphasized the vital importance to 
Morocco of the end of the war in Algeria, in view 
of the profound repercussions which this has on 
the national life of Morocco and its international 
relations. 

The two Chiefs of State noted with great satis- 
faction the positive character of the political evo- 
lution of the Algerian problem, and rejoice in the 
progress accomplished towards a peaceful solution 
of this problem through the acceptance by the in- 
terested parties of the principle of self-determina- 
tion and recourse to consultation. 

His Majesty the King of Morocco and the 
President of the United States have welcomed the 
opportunity provided by the President’s brief 
visit to Morocco to renew their warm personal 
friendship and, with the time available, review 
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questions of interest to them. Their exchange of 
views strengthened their already deep confidence 
in the possibilities of fruitful cooperation between 
nations such as Morocco and the United States, 
sharing common goals of peace and justice among 
men and guided by the same basic principles of 
national conduct. This was specifically revealed 
in their discussions of the withdrawal of United 
States forces from Morocco, and they were greatly 
encouraged by the progress that has been made 
since His Majesty’s visit to Washington in 1957. 

Preliminary preparations for the departure of 
United States forces from Morocco will begin in 
the immediate future, and it is agreed between His 
Majesty the King of Morocco and the President 
of the United States of America, that United 
States forces will be withdrawn by the end of 
1963. In this connection, immediate steps will be 
taken to release the airfield at Ben Slimane (Boul- 
haut). This will be achieved not later than 
March 31, 1960. 


Netherlands Eases Controls 
on U.S. Imports 


The Department of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of State (press release 873) released the 
following joint statement on December 24. 


Import restrictions will be removed from 12 
more items by the Netherlands Government on 
January 1, according to the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

This is the latest in a series of actions which 
have abolished discriminatory treatment of U.S. 
goods and liberalized an overwhelming majority 
of Dutch imports. Although the products to be 
decontrolled in January have been subject to im- 
port quotas, the quotas appear to have been ad- 
ministered in such a way that the flow of U.S. 
exports to the Netherlands was not impaired. 

The commodities affected include seed rye and 
certain types of rice, fats, sugars, acids, soaps, 
coopers’ wares, and glassware. The commodities 
concerned in this action will be reported in detail 
in the Foreign Commerce Weekly dated December 
28. 
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Opportunities for International Cooperation in Space Exploration 


by T. Keith Glennan 


Administrator, National Aeronautics and Space Administration * 


It is an honor to speak from this platform to- 
night. I am particularly grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to bring to the members of this distinguished 
audience a brief discussion of our national space 
program. As citizens, you should be aware of the 
problems and promises that challenge the Nation 
in the field of space exploration. As members and 
friends of the World Affairs Council, you will be 
interested, I am sure, in the possibilities for useful 
and effective international cooperation that reside 
in this new area of scientific activity. 

As one of my colleagues has put it, when one 
considers the vast distances of the solar sys- 
tem—93 million miles to the sun; 26 million miles 
to Venus, the nearest planet; 3,680 million miles 
to Pluto—and when one catalogs the problems 
to be solved and the new knowledge that is needed 
in almost every branch of science and technology 
from magnetohydrodynamics to cosmology, from 
materials to biology and psychology, the magni- 
tude of the task before us becomes apparent. It 
is a task that challenges the peoples of the earth 
asa whole. There is room for cooperation of men 
of many skills and of nations large and small. 

In this context of viewing space research as an 
instrument for the development of meaningful 
cooperation between nations, let me first describe 
the program of the United States. I will then 
tell you what I know of the program of the Soviet 
Union. Finally, I shall discuss the manner in 
which international cooperation is beginning to 
develop. In doing this I shall borrow liberally 
from reports and papers presented at international 


*Address made before the World Affairs Council at 
Pasadena, Calif., on Dec. 7. For statements made in the 
U.N. General Assembly by Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge regarding the Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space, see p. 64. 
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meetings which have been held in the last several 
months. 


Interest of Man in Outer Space 


The interest of man in outer space began long 
ago among uncivilized peoples to whom the face 
of the sky was clock and almanac; the celestial 
bodies, objects of worship. Exploration was at 
first by visual observation, later aided by armillary 
spheres and quadrants, and still later by more 
precise measuring instruments, telescopes, and 
spectroscopes. The information obtained was that 
borne by the light that was transmitted from the 
distant celestial object through the atmosphere 
to the observing instrument on the ground. In 
recent years the light waves have been supple- 
mented by radio waves as carriers of information 
from the stars and planets. 

Men of many nations have contributed through 
the centuries to the exploration of space by the 
methods of astronomy. The history of advances 
in astronomical knowledge and technique in- 
cludes the records of Chinese, Babylonians, 
Greeks, Arabians, and of nearly every nation of 
the modern world. International cooperation was 
early recognized as essential and beneficial; the 
countless number of the stars and the vastness of 
space present mankind with a truly global task. 

The picture of the universe obtained by the 
astronomers early stirred the imagination of men 
to speculate about the existence of life elsewhere 
in the universe, about means of communication 
with distant stars, and, in the last centuries, about 
the possibility of the travel of man to the moon 
and planets. Some sought to apply the science 
and engineering of their day to describe the 
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vehicles to be used. For example, Jules Verne 
published in 1865 in From the Earth to the Moon 
a description of a gun-launched projectile carry- 
ing passengers to orbit the moon. Today we have 
taken the first steps to bring this inspired vision 
to reality. The exploration of space by unmanned 
vehicles carrying scientific apparatus began on 
October 4, 1957; exploration by man will follow 
in due course. 

Now that date—October 4, 1957—did something 
more than mark the successful launching of a 
satellite into an orbit around the earth by the 
Soviet Union. It brought this Nation to its feet 
in a sort of bewilderment. How had this come 
about? Our leadership in science and technology, 
our genius for applying new knowledge gained 
through research to the solution of the problems 
of mankind—these were being challenged, and in 
a most dramatic way. Initial reactions of skep- 
ticism began to give way to a sober realization 
that space research was more than a scientific 
activity. In the hands of a determined and able 
competitor, it was a mighty instrument for propa- 
ganda and a symbol of international prestige. 


Establishment of NASA 


In mid-1958 the National Aeronautics and Space 
Act ? was signed into law and the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration was established. 
The act begins with a declaration of policy and 
purpose which reads thusly: 

The Congress hereby declares that it is the policy of 


the United States that activities in space should be de- 
voted to peaceful purposes for the benefit of all mankind. 


It also declares that, 


The aeronautical and space activities of the United 
States shall be conducted so as to contribute materially 
to (among other objectives) cooperation by the United 
States with other nations and groups of nations in work 
done pursuant to this Act and in the peaceful application 
of the results thereof. 


I think I will not take the time tonight to 
describe the growth of NASA to you. We do 
have in operation several large research centers, 
three of which are located in California. One of 
these is well known to this audience—the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory operated by Cal Tech 
under contract to NASA. The Congress being 
willing, we will add to our research center roster 


* Public Law 85-568. 
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in mid-March the Huntsville, Alabama, group 
under the direction of Dr. Wernher von Braun. 
By June 30, 1960, we will employ more than 15,000 
people in the Government-operated centers alone. 
The Propulsion Laboratory complement of able 
people adds another 2,400 to that total. Our 
budget last year totaled $335 million, and this 
year the Congress appropriated $501 million for 
our use. We are in the middle of budgetary dis- 
cussions for the 1961 fiscal year, and I can say 
only that our resources for the next fiscal year 
will be larger by a significant amount. 


U.S. Space Activity Objectives 

Now as to our program—and here I must com- 
press a 2-hour discussion into a 5-minute sum- 
mary—let me say that it includes research in 
most of the areas of the physical sciences and in 
certain of the areas of the life sciences. One of 
the principal objectives of current space activity 
is the study of the space environment by the un- 
dertaking of scientific experiments using sounding 
rockets, manmade earth satellites; manmade 
planets, and deep-space probes. In the United 
States we have used the term “space science” as 
a shorthand expression for experiments in physics, 
chemistry, bioscience, astronomy, astrophysics, 
and geophysics. All of these space-science experi- 
ments will employ instruments transported into 
the upper atmosphere and outer space. 

The NASA objectives include the investigation 
of the uses of earth satellites to perform more 
efficiently and effectively some tasks which are 
now carried out by the other means and to perform 
other tasks which cannot be done at all with 
present means. The applications which seem most 
promising at present are those directed toward 
weather observation, analysis, and forecasting on 
a global scale; the improvement of long-distance 
radio communication; the study of the size and 
shape of the earth and of the distribution of land 
masses and water; and all-weather global naviga- 
tion. It is believed that such applications brought 
to successful fruition will improve the well-being 
of mankind everywhere. 

NASA program objectives, presumably like 
those of other countries, include, too, the orderly 
development of means for the manned exploration 
of space. En route to the long-range objective of 
manned exploration of the solar system are the 
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temporary ballistic flights of man into space and 
return (already accomplished with animals) ; 
manned flight for one or a few circuits in the 
simplest vehicle in an orbit well below the level of 
the Great Radiation Belt; manned flight in ad- 
vanced maneuverable vehicles, in larger satellites 
carrying several men, in permanent manned orbit- 
ing space laboratories; manned flight to the 
vicinity of the moon and return to earth; and 
manned landing on the moon and return. 

NASA’s present project in this field, Project 
Mercury, has been repeatedly described in the in- 
ternational public and technical press. Its suc- 
cessful completion requires the cooperation of 
several countries in permitting the installation and 
assisting in the operation of portable tracking 
radars, communication stations, and telemetry re- 
ceiving stations at suitable points along the in- 
tended course. Negotiations currently under way 
promise that this cooperation will be forthcoming 
generously. 

Even the first steps in the manned exploration 
of space are very expensive, as may be inferred 
from the presently estimated cost of Project 
Mercury of $250 million or more. The resources 
required for the advanced missions I have men- 
tioned may well demand a worldwide collabora- 
tion. Thus this activity may serve to give a true 
measure of man’s response to the challenge to dis- 
cover and explore the new frontier of our day. 


Rocket and Vehicle Development 


In order that the programs just discussed can 
be carried out at an ever-increasing level of com- 
plexity and scientific significance, it has been 
obvious that launching vehicles and space propul- 
sion systems must be provided. An early task of 
NASA, then, was the planning of a program of 
rocket and vehicle development in cooperation 
with the Department of Defense. Such a program 
must provide for the flying of all the desired mis- 
sions with a minimum number of new rockets 
and new vehicles. As in other countries, our 
present launching vehicles are assembled from 
rockets developed in the ballistic missile program 
and available smaller rockets. For the increased 
thrust that we so much require for future missions, 
two new developments have been started in the 
United States. The first of these is being de- 
veloped by Dr. von Braun and his people—the 
Saturn vehicle—a cluster of eight existing rocket 
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engines to give a capability of about 1144 million 
pounds of thrust. The second is a single-chamber 
rocket engine of 114 million pounds’ thrust under 
development by the Rocketdyne Division of North 
American Aviation. It is expected that this 
engine can be clustered to give 6 million pounds’ 
thrust or more. 

In addition to these first-stage booster rockets, 
several upper-stage rockets are under development, 
including some using high-energy fuels. In addi- 
tion nuclear rockets are under development by the 
AEC [Atomic Energy Commission] and NASA 
along with the general application of nuclear 
energy for auxiliary power in space vehicles. 

Of particular interest to other countries may be 
the launching-vehicle system under development 
by NASA and known as the Scout. This is a 
four-stage, solid-propellant, satellite-launching 
vehicle that will carry 150 to 200 pounds into an 
orbit 300 miles above the earth’s surface. It will 
be more economical than existing vehicles; hope- 
fully it will cost no more than $600,000 per firing. 
We expect to use this vehicle, if its development is 
a success, in early international cooperative pro- 
grams. 

Now there is no point in launching a satellite 
or an experiment toward the moon or the planets 
if we have no means of tracking the space experi- 
ment and acquiring from it the information col- 
lected by the various sensors carried aloft. Thus 
we have had to build a network of tracking and 
data acquisition stations that today covers most 
of the globe. Fortunately we inherited some sta- 
tions from the activities carried on under the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year program and thus 
were able to launch a good many useful experi- 
ments during the past year without waiting for 
the construction of the stations necessary to com- 
plete the network. 


The Russian Program 


Now, what of the Russian program? I suspect 
that most of you know more about it than you 
do of our own. From information given us by a 
variety of sources—some of them Russian—it ap- 
pears that they have assigned their top scientists 
and engineers to this new field. They possess 
rockets that are estimated to be twice as powerful 
as our largest—the Atlas intercontinental ballis- 
tic missile. They have launched three successful 
satellites and three deep-space probes. One of 
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these now orbits the sun, another landed on the 
moon, and the third photographed the far side of 
the moon as it went into an orbit that initially 
linked the moon and the earth. Nothing has been 
said by the Russians about their failures, whereas 
our failures, as well as our successes, are promi- 
nently displayed for all the world to see. But it 
does seem that their space-vehicle system is highly 
reliable, suggesting that they have fired it much 
more frequently than any of the variety of sys- 
tems we have been forced to use thus far. 

As to scientific results to date, it is the opinion 
of knowledgeable scientists that we have done as 
well or better than the Russians. They have been 
able to couple spectacular technological accom- 
plishments with useful scientific experiments, 
whereas our more modest technological efforts— 
because of our lack of reliable launching vehicles 
of high thrust—have turned up really significant 
amounts of new and important scientific informa- 
tion. 

More important to the Soviet Union than their 
scientific achievements, however, has been the fact 
that they have been successful in making their 
spectacular space accomplishments appear to many 
nations as a valid measure of their sophistication 
in all branches of science and technology. More 
recently they have been active and successful in 
creating the impression that their achievements 
in space research and exploration are a valid meas- 
ure of the strength of their Communist system as 
compared to our democratic way of life. All in 
all, the Soviet Union has made and is making hay 
while the sun shines on their satellites and lunar 
probes. 


International Cooperation 


Now let me turn to the matter of international 
cooperation as we see it today. You will recall 
my reading that section of tle space act governing 
our activities that encourages us to develop pro- 
grams of international cooperation. An Office of 
International Programs was established by NASA 
in November 1958. Exploratory talks were con- 
ducted with the scientists of other nations, and a 
pattern for cooperation was established with the 
blessing of the scientific community. We are now 
quite completely occupied with discussions with a 
dozen groups from as many countries interested in 
associating themselves with the United States 
program. 
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It might be well for me to describe to you some 
of the activities which may form the basis for 
international cooperation and which arise from 
the global nature of research in space. The desir- 
able types of activity, it seems to me, are exchanges 
of scientific and technical information and data, 
exchanges of scientists, coordinated programs of 
observation and experimentation, and cooperative 
programs of space exploration. 

Exchange of information in its usual form con- 
sists of the exchange of publications and the hold- 
ing of international scientific meetings. In the 
space activities initiated during the IGY it was 
found desirable to exchange information on the 
planning of experiments, to give prompt notice of 
launchings, early information on orbits, and such 
other data as would permit participation of others 
in observations of scientific value. It is the desire 
of the United States to progress toward the com- 
plete reestablishment of these procedures. 

It has been remarked earlier that space science 
is not a new scientific discipline but comprises the 
use of new tools of experimentation by trained sci- 
entists in physics, geophysics, astronomy, and 
similar established fields. The exchange of sci- 
entists between countries permits a more rapid 
transfer of the new techniques than can be accom- 
plished by publications or presentation of papers. 
NASA has established a few fellowships available 
to scientists of other countries and has provided 
research opportunities to a few guest scientists. 
Exchange of scientists in addition to providing 
training in new techniques may also be used for 
substantive participation of senior scientists in 
cooperative programs. 

It is obviously desirable that national programs 
in the space field be coordinated to avoid unde- 
sired duplication and to provide the enhanced in- 
crease in knowledge that comes from coordinated 
efforts. This coordination was well done under 
CSAGI [Comité spécial de l’année géophysique 
internationale], the nongovernmental interna- 
tional committee for the IGY,? and we look for- 
ward to the early establishment on a more perma- 
nent basis of the Committee on Space Research to 
continue coordination of basic scientific research 
in the space field. There is need for coordination 
in program planning and in the execution of cer- 


? For an article on “The International Geophysical Year 
in Retrospect” by Wallace W. Atwood, Jr., see BULLETIN 
of May 11, 1959, p. 682. 
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tain programs. Activities in the tracking of satel- 
lites and in the reception of telemetered data, in 
research on the upper atmosphere and ionosphere 
by means of sounding rockets launched simul- 
taneously in various parts of the world, in investi- 
gation of the ionosphere by observation of radio 
signals from satellites, and in laboratory and theo- 
retical research in areas supporting space activities 
are examples of program areas in which interna- 
tional coordination would be most productive. 


Joint Exploration of Space 

The ultimate step in international cooperation is 
joint participation in asingle program, with parti- 
cipation of scientists of two or more countries in 
the design of experiments and in the preparation 
of payloads for rockets, satellites, and space 
probes. As I have said, discussions are under way 
between NASA scientists and their colleagues 
from other countries with the view of beginning 
activities of this type. 

As a matter of fact, the international character 
of cooperative space activities in which we are en- 
gaged is already broad. Our radio and optical 
tracking network is composed of stations located 
in, and often operated by scientists and technicians 
of, Argentina, Australia, Chile, Ecuador, India, 
Iran, Peru, Spain, and South Africa. Other co- 
operating stations are situated in England, West 
Germany, and Japan. The new Project Mercury 
tracking stations will expand this list to include 
additional countries to the south and in Africa, 
along the planned orbit of the manned capsule. 

Beyond this, tentative arrangements for sub- 
stantial programs of joint exploration of our 
spatial environment have already been made with 
the United Kingdom and Canada. Additional 
cooperative programs have been proposed by a 
number of Pacific and European national space 
committees. These are substantive proposals, in 
which each nation will make its own scientific and 
technical contribution in a truly joint effort to- 
ward mutually agreed objectives. The prepara- 
tion and execution of these programs will not be 
accomplishedin a few weeks or even months, but 
the achievement of their objectives, with the at- 
tendant scientific interchange, will enrich all. 

As an evidence of our interest in international 
cooperation, we would be most happy to offer the 
services of our tracking network in support of 
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the scientists of the Soviet Union when and if 
that nation undertakes a manned space-flight 
program. Data could be acquired and transmitted 
in its raw state to the Academy of Sciences in 
Moscow. A precedent for this sort of thing has 
been established in the IGY operation when the 
United States supplied to the Soviet scientists, as 
of July 1959, some 46 tape recordings of Sputnik 
I, II, and III. Should special recording or data 
read-out equipment be required, I am sure that 
we would be happy to provide them or to utilize 
equipment furnished by the Soviet scientists. In 
such a cooperative venture we could help them to 
keep in continuous or essentially continuous 
contact with their astronaut. 


Efforts Toward Common Understanding 


Ladies and gentlemen, it has been my lot to be 
associated with exciting new ventures through- 
out most of my life. As I look back over the 
years, it seems that I have been happiest and have 
worked most diligently when the activity in which 
I was engaged had a vital role to play in the 
affairs of men. Thus my association with the 
Atomic Energy Commission was important to me 
because I was convinced, early in that association, 
that our nuclear weapons strength was the one 
most powerful deterrent to the initiation of a 
shooting war by another great power. Now I find 
myself in this exciting, difficult, and important 
field of space research. To me, one of its greatest 
appeals is the opportunity it offers for the de- 
velopment of a sound program of international 
cooperation in the science and technology neces- 
sary to the exploration of outer space. 

After all, science is truly an international 
language. And space is an all-pervasive arena 
with plenty of challenge for anyone who possesses 
the curiosity and energy to attempt the solution 
of its mysteries. 

To explore space to gain knowledge of the physi- 
cal universe in which man lives; to explore space 
as a demonstration of his mastery of advanced 
technology; to open space to his own travel to 
satisfy his desire to see and experience for himself; 
to explore applications of space technology to 
improve worldwide communications and weather 
forecasting—all of these aims reflect as in a mirror 
the desires of men everywhere. 

Out of the efforts of the dedicated and inspired 
men of all nations may yet come that common 
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understanding and mutual trust that will break 
the lockstep of suspicion and distrust that divides 
the world into separate camps today. Whatever 
the outcome, we cannot fail to make the effort. 


U.S. Welcomes Bankers’ Study Trip 
to India and Pakistan 


STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY DILLON 


Press release 867 dated December 19 


I was delighted to hear the announcement today 
[December 19] by Mr. Eugene R. Black, President 
of the World Bank, that Mr. Hermann J. Abs 
of Germany, Sir Oliver Franks of the United 
Kingdom, and Mr. Joseph M. Dodge of the United 
States had accepted his suggestion that they join 
in paying a visit to India and Pakistan early next 
year to become acquainted with the economic 
conditions and programs there. The United 
States Government greatly welcomes this initia- 
tive. The idea of employing visits such as this to 
achieve broader understanding in the West of the 
economic position and problems of India and 
Pakistan was contained in a resolution approved 
by the United States Senate on September 10, last, 
which was sponsored by Senators John F. Ken- 
nedy and John Sherman Cooper.’ Similar resolu- 
tions were sponsored in the House of Representa- 
tives by Chester Bowles, James G. Fulton, and 
Chester E. Merrow. I am sure that the viewpoints 
Mr. Dodge will hear and the insight he will derive 
from his trip will make an important contribution 
to discussions in this country regarding the prob- 
lems of India and Pakistan. 


JOINT STATEMENT BY SENATORS KENNEDY 
AND COOPER : 


We are delighted by the initiative taken by the 
World Bank to carry through the concept of the 
Senate Resolution, which calls for a study by 
powerful western countries of the economic prob- 
lems and needs of India and Pakistan. 

Higher living standards and economic growth of 
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under-developed countries are in the best interest 
of the United States, but are also necessary for 
the growth of democratic values in the World. 

This assistance cannot be provided wholly by 
the United States, and should be a joint venture by 
all industrialized free countries. 

We hope this Mission may provide a pattern 
for other countries seeking economic growth. 


WORLD BANK ANNOUNCEMENT 


Eugene R. Black, President of the World Bank, 
announced on December 19 that he had suggested 
to Sir Oliver Franks, chairman of Lloyds Bank 
Ltd. of London, England, Dr. Hermann Abs, 
chairman of the Deutsche Bank of Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, and Joseph M. Dodge, chairman of the 
Detroit Bank and Trust Co. of Detroit, Mich., 
that they visit India and Pakistan to study eco- 
nomic conditions there and to acquaint themselves 
with the current and planned development. pro- 
grams in the two countries. Mr. Black said that 
he was convinced of the need for wider under- 
standing in the industrially developed countries 
of the problems confronting the less developed 
areas of the world and expressed the belief that 
visits such as this by prominent members of the 
business and financial communities of the indus- 
trial countries could make an important contribu- 
tion to that end. Sir Oliver Franks, Dr. Abs, and 
Mr. Dodge have accepted Mr. Black’s suggestion 
and are planning to make the trip during next 
February and March. 

Mr. Black’s suggestion was made after consulta- 
tion with the Governments of India and Pakistan, 
who have welcomed the idea and will give the 
members of the group every opportunity to learn 
about the major issues involved in the economic 
development of their countries. The Govern- 
ments of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and Germany have also been kept fully informed. 


1Senators Kennedy and Cooper coauthored 8. Con. 
Res. 11, To Invite Friendly and Democratic Nations To 
Consult With Countries of South Asia. 

* Released simultaneously with World Bank announce- 
ment of Dec. 19. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





U.N. Sets Up New Committee on Peaceful Uses of Outer Space; 
Decides To Convene International Scientific Conference 


Following is a statement made in Committee I 
(Political and Security) on December 10 by 
Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. Representative to the 
General Assembly, together with the text of a 
resolution adopted in plenary session on December 
12. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE 


U.S. delegation press release 3345 

Two years ago the first manmade earth satellite 
was placed in orbit. A succession of satellites has 
followed. These have advanced man’s scientific 
knowledge and demonstrated new techniques for 
communications and meteorology. Some space 
probes have escaped beyond orbits around the 
earth. Notably, the Soviet Union has reached the 
moon, and some probes have coursed far beyond. 
Animals have penetrated outer space as passengers 
aboard space vehicles and returned safely; man 
will doubtless follow soon. 

The events of the past 2 years are starting to 
make clear the promise and the problems confront- 
ing man as he ventures into outer space. These 
beginnings challenge man’s political and tech- 
nological inventiveness. It is a prime task of 
governments and of the United Nations to see to 
it that political progress keeps pace with scientific 
change. Unless this is done the world runs the 
serious risk of relying on political institutions and 
arrangements that are outmoded and inadequate. 


The Rationale of International Cooperation 


In surveying what has happened so far in man’s 
activities relating to outer space and in planning 
for the future we ought to inquire very candidly 
into the reasons for international cooperation in 
outer space and into the purposes which the United 
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Nations can serve in this connection. I believe 
there are several important reasons and purposes 
for cooperation through the United Nations. 

First, outer space is not the concern of one na- 
tion or of only a few. It is of interest to all. 
Fairness demands that there be an equitable shar- 
ing of benefits that may be derived from all opera- 
tions in this new realm and of the burdens in 
carrying them on as well. Outer space cannot be 
anyone’s private preserve. The idea of partner- 
ship in outer space has secured acceptance by mem- 
ber states of the United Nations, without regard 
to their differing social and political philosophies. 
United Nations discussion during the last 2 years 
has emphasized the principle of openness and 
availability of outer space. International cooper- 
ation through the United Nations is surely an ap- 
propriate means for putting this principle into 
practice. 

Secondly, cooperation among countries will in- 
evitably be necessary for accomplishing many de- 
sirable projects in outer space. For example, if 
such projects require worldwide tracking or tele- 
metering equipment or launching sites in certain 
geographical locations, or if their cost is too high 
for any one nation to bear, they will be literally 
impossible without international cooperation. For 
still other space activities, such as radio and tele- 
vision satellites, even though international cooper- 
ation may not be absolutely necessary, it will be 
required for maximum efficiency and usefulness. 
In general, joint enterprises in outer space will 
prove more effective than the efforts of any single 
nation, since each nation can contribute what it has 
in abundance or does best at any given time. Al- 
ready other countries have their contributions to 
make and will develop greater capabilities in the 
future. If the knowledge of the more advanced 
nations is diffused, the abilities of all nations can 
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be developed more quickly and brought into play. 
Through organized international cooperation the 
contributions and capabilities of each country can 
be made most effective. 

There is a very practical reason for interna- 
tional cooperation in outer space. Without it, the 
manifold activities being progressively undertaken 
would begin to conflict and to frustrate each other. 
For example, the radio spectrum for space com- 
munications could become overcrowded and hope- 
lessly confused. 

There is still another reason to which we should 
pay the most serious attention. The cloud of an 
infinitely devastating nuclear war hangs over all 
nations. Men have learned how to accomplish 
worldwide destruction. Will they be able to for- 
bear from aggressive use of force, bringing all-out 
nuclear war in its train? The United Nations 
and its machinery were expressly designed to pre- 
vent such a catastrophe. Governments continue 
to seek means for bringing unlimited competition 
in armaments under control and for instituting 
effective measures of disarmament. Working to- 
gether on the challenges of outer space can provide 
governments with experience in regulating space 
activities that may prove valuable in the area of 
disarmament as well. 

In sum, international cooperation in the explo- 
ration of outer space offers an avenue along which 
nations may approach mutual understanding and 
peace. Working together on the great challenges 
of explorations beyond the confines of earth can 
create a new perspective in which national bound- 
aries and national rivalries recede in importance. 
Common efforts in the conquest of space can forge 
a community of interest. Where community of 
interest is strong enough, there is unity of spirit 
and harmony in action. A new opportunity now 
presents itself for the operation of these forces. 
We should give it generous scope. 


Report of the Ad Hoc Committee 


The General Assembly now has before it the 
report of the Ad Hoc Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space,! which was established at the 


7U.N. doc. A/4141; for a statement by Mr. Lodge on the 
draft report of the Ad Hoc Committee, see BULLETIN of 
July 27, 1959, p. 188; for statements by U.S. representa- 
tives to the Ad Hoc Committee, see ibid., June 15, 1959, 
p. 888, and June 29, 1959, p. 972. 
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13th session.2 That Committee, under the able 
chairmanship of Ambassador [Koto] Matsudaira, 
has done valuable work. The United States fully 
endorses the Committee’s careful and constructive 
report contained in document A/4141. I should 
like now to outline some suggestions as to the next 
steps to be taken by the United Nations in follow- 
ing up the Committee’s work. 

The Ad Hoe Committee, in the conclusions to 
that part of its report written in response to par- 
agraph 1(b) of Resolution 1348 (XIII), proposed 
the establishment of a General Assembly commit- 
tee, composed of representatives of member states, 
to perform three kinds of functions. These are 
the following: (1) study of practical and feasible 
measures for facilitating international coopera- 
tion, including those indicated by the Ad Hoc 
Committee in its report under paragraph 1(b) of 
last year’s resolution; (2) consideration of means, 
as appropriate, for studying and resolving legal 
problems which may arise in carrying out. pro- 
grams for the exploration of outer space; (3) re- 
view, as appropriate, of the subject matter en- 
trusted by the Assembly to the Ad Toc Committee 
in Resolution 1348 (XIIT). 


Steps To Be Taken by U.N.: The Draft Resolution 

Now, Mr. Chairman, today, along with a group 
of other cooperating states, we have submitted a 
draft resolution,’ which will soon be on the table, 
designed to set up a committee. The members of 
that committee would be: Albania, Argentina, 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Hungary, India, 
Iran, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, Poland, 
Rumania, Sweden, U.S.S.R., U.A.R., U.K., and 
U.S. The purpose of this committee would be 
as follows: 


(a) to review, as appropriate, the area of in- 
ternational cooperation and study practical and 
feasible means for giving effect to programs in 
the peaceful uses of outer space which could ap- 
propriately be undertaken under United Nations 
auspices; and 

(b) to study the nature of legal problems which 
may arise from exploration of outer space. 


As indicated by the Ad Hoc Committee in the 
? For background and text of resolution, see ibid., Jan. 


5, 1959, p. 24. 
* U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.247. 
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concluding paragraph of its report, we think it is 
clearly appropriate for the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations to continue to pursue lines 
of endeavor within their competence in regard to 
outer-space activities. We think those agencies 
will naturally wish to include in their reports to 
the United Nations information on their activi- 
ties in connection with outer space. It may be that. 
the General Assembly, from time to time, will 
wish to address requests or recommendations to 
one or more of these agencies for specific under- 
takings in the outer-space field. 

I should like now to comment briefly on the 
composition of the proposed United Nations Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. Last 
year, despite earnest efforts, we were not able to 
reach unanimous agreement in the General As- 
sembly on the membership of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee. Subsequently, some members of that 
Committee declined to participate in its delibera- 
tions. That was regrettable. 

We have sought this year to find a composition 
which would command agreement on all sides. 
Through many weeks of patient negotiations the 
United States has sought this objective. Agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union has at length been 
reached. I hope that the fruits of this agreement 
will justify the work and the concessions involved 
in reaching it. The United States delegation 
trusts that the agreement is a favorable augury 
for international cooperation through the United 
Nations. 


Promoting International Scientific Cooperation 


What substantive activities should the new 
Committee first consider? Without wishing to at- 
tempt a definitive listing of activities, the United 
States would like to outline its views on steps in 
two broad areas which were mentioned by the Ad 
Hoc Committee and in which early concentration 
of effort should prove constructive. The first of 
these areas is that of international scientific and 
technical cooperation. The second is that of ap- 
propriate regulation of man’s activities in outer 
space. 


An International Conference of Scientists 


With respect to facilitating international scien- 
tific cooperation, no more appropriate initial step 
could be taken than to review and exchange ex- 
perience with respect to the outer-space activities 
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conducted to date. The Soviet Union’s proposal 
that an international conference to this end be 
held under the auspices of the United Nations 
offers a promising starting point. The United 
States has welcomed this proposal‘ as a sign of 
the Soviet Union’s willingness to share with the 
rest of the world the data resulting from its 
achievement in outer space. 

An international conference would be in keep- 
ing with the emphasis placed by the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on the desirability of openness in the con- 
duct of outer-space activities. The conference 
would serve as a valuable meeting ground for 
scientists actively engaged in outer-space activi- 
ties and others actively interested in the results of 
these activities. It would usefully supplement ex- 
changes already initiated by the international 
scientific community, in particular the activities 
of the Committee on Space Research of the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions, which has 
for some time been planning a space-science sym- 
posium to be held in January 1960. 

To be meaningful, of course, such a space con- 
ference must go beyond mere repetition of the 
limited exchanges already had or scheduled within 
the scientific community. Thus the United States 
believes that the scope of the proposed conference 
should include not only space sciences, so well 
covered by exchanges in scientific forums, but also 
engineering and technological aspects, propulsion, 
vehicles, guidance problems, and many other sub- 
jects of interest to nations which have not yet be- 
gun their own space programs. 

The new Committee, then, should, the United 
States thinks, give early attention to arrange- 
ments for convening an international conference 
of members of the United Nations and of the 
specialized agencies. 

Members of this committee will note that the 
draft resolution submitted by the cosponsoring 
delegations does not contain any provision speci- 
fying who will participate in the scientific con- 
ference. That matter of participation is covered 
in an amendment * which will be submitted by the 
delegation of Belgium. That amendment would 


insert, at the appropriate place, the words: “of 


‘For a statement by Mr. Lodge, see BULLETIN of Nov. 2, 
1959, p. 651. 

°U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.248. The amendment was approved 
in Committee I on Dec. 12. 
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interested Members of the United Nations and of 
the specialized agencies.” The amended para- 
graph would read as follows: 

Decides to convene in 1960 or 1961, under the auspices 
of the United Nations, an international scientific con- 
ference of interested Members of the United Nations and 
of the specialized agencies for the exchange of experience 
in the peaceful uses of outer space. 

The United States supports this amendment, 
and we trust this Committee will incorporate it in 
the resolution by a decisive majority, in accordance 
with the United Nations precedents on the calling 
of international conferences. This is the lan- 
guage which is, one might say, standard practice. 

There are other possibilities for international 
scientific cooperation which can profitably be ex- 
plored by the new United Nations Committee. 


World Data Centers 

The establishment and operation of world data 
centers during the International Geophysical 
Year gave organization and unity to the scientific 
world in its quest for knowledge about the uni- 
verse. This development constituted an impor- 
tant political phenomenon. The world data 
centers have continued to process and disseminate 
information obtained from space activities since 
the conclusion of the International Geophysical 
Year. The Ad Hoc Committee’s report calls at- 
tention to the need for extending the number 
and scope of such centers. We think the new 
Committee could usefully study this question, 
consulting with the appropriate mechanisms of 
the scientific community, and provide recommen- 
dations on support of an expanded system for 
collection and distribution of data. It is to be 
hoped that participating countries will agree to 
the prompt and automatic transmission to the 
world data centers of all scientific information 
obtained by spacecraft and related data necessary 
for scientific understanding. 


Launchings Under International Auspices 

The Ad Hoc Committee pointed out that instru- 
mentation of a scientific payload as a cooperative 
endeavor would provide a means of bringing more 
deeply into space research and engineering those 
scientists who would not otherwise have the op- 
portunity of performing experiments in space. 
Several projects of this type are already under 
way among the world’s scientists, and we believe 
that it would be fruitful for the new Committee 
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to give thought to the potentialities of this 
promising and growing form of cooperation. The 
United States, for its part, is always prepared to 
discuss the possibility of making available equip- 
ment and facilities for launchings of this char- 
acter. 


Weather and Communications Satellites 

The United States would like to see inter- 
national cooperation in space activities carried 
beyond the activities of pure research to facilitate 
the conduct of international programs calling for 
joint effort in areas of practical application of 
space science. The value of improved weather 
forecasting and of the creation of additional and 
more effective channels for worldwide communi- 
cation is evident. Another beneficial field of ap- 
plication is navigational satellites. We should 
like to see a careful international study made of 
the best plans for adapting these various possi- 
bilities of the new sciences to practical applica- 
tion for the benefit of all peoples. 


Study of Appropriate International Regulation 

The international community should also at 
this time, we believe, give attention to the con- 
sideration of appropriate steps to regulate man’s 
activities in outer space. I do not mean by this 
to suggest that now is the time to attempt any 
general codification. of space law. As stated in 
the Ad Hoc Committee’s report, a comprehensive 
code is neither practicable nor necessary in the 
present stage of knowledge and development of 
space activities. 

The Ad Hoc Committee stated, in paragraph 9 
of its report under part 1(d) of the 1958 resolu- 
tion, that the law has begun to recognize or de- 
velop a rule that outer space is, on conditions of 
equality, freely available for exploration and use 
by all in accordance with existing or future in- 
ternational law or agreements. The United States 
supports this view. A concept of freedom of space, 
however, does not mean that we can overlook the 
many practical problems arising from the opera- 
tion of space vehicles-which were pointed out by 
both the scientific and legal experts of the Ad Hoc 
Committee. Therefore it seems clear that the new 
Committee should turn its attention to possible 
practical measures for dealing with practical 
problems. 
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Identification of Orbital Objects 

We believe that the new United Nations Com- 
mittee should study means for providing an ap- 
propriate system of identification for all objects 
placed in orbit around the earth. The new Com- 
mittee could also usefully consider means that 
might be adopted either for the removal of spent 
satellites from orbit or at least the termination 
of their radio transmissions when their usefulness 
is ended. 


Celestial Bodies 

Only this autumn an unmanned space probe to 
the moon was made. It is not too early to start 
thinking now about the regime which ought to 
be applied to international relations with respect 
to celestial bodies. In this regard the United 
States believes that man’s entry into outer space 
is a concerted undertaking of earth as a whole and 
that scientific progress should proceed in har- 
mony among the nations. 


Other Topics 

Our mentioning these selected topics is not to 
suggest that other legal problems identified in the 
Ad Hoc Committee’s report should be neglected. 
Quite the contrary. In some cases, as with the 
allocation of radio frequencies, it is our hope and 
expectation that the work of an existing agency 
in this case the International Telecommunication 
Union—will proceed to a satisfactory conclusion. 
In other cases, as with the problem of liability for 
injury or damage caused by space vehicles or the 
problem of reentry and landing of space vehicles, 
the new United Nations Committee may wish to 
give early attention to specific procedures or 
means for starting to cope with these matters. 





Relationship to Disarmament 


The United States, along with other countries, 
has long recognized the potential use of outer 
space for hostile purposes. Nearly 3 years ago we 
proposed ® a study of means to assure the use of 
outer space for peaceful purposes only. I wish to 
repeat that the United States remains ready to 
study the outer-space sector separately and does 
not insist that it be treated as part of a more in- 
clusive program for disarmament. 

We recognize the vital importance of progress 
in disarmament negotiations. It is for that reason 


° Ibid., Feb. 11, 1957, p. 225. 
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that we have undertaken, along with a group of 
other countries, to enter into renewed discussions 
in the near future.’ Hopeful as we are of reach- 
ing significant agreements on disarmament, which 
can lead in the end to a safer and happier world, 
we realize from experience that the making and 
carrying out of effectual agreements to disarm are 
painstaking and time-consuming. We do not 
wish to see international cooperation on the peace- 
ful uses of outer space delayed because of this fact. 


Conclusion 


Mr. Chairman, let me conclude by saying that 
the nations of the world look into the future, and, 
as they look into the reaches of space, they con- 
front an unprecedented opportunity. The fate of 
human activities in space and indeed the fate of 
the peoples of the earth lie in the hands of the 
community of nations. The occasion is new. The 
challenge is unprecedented. Let us rise to the 
occasion.® 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION ° 


A 


The General Assembly, 

Recognizing the common interest of mankind as a whole 
in furthering the peaceful use of outer space, 

Believing that the exploration and use of outer space 
should be only for the betterment of mankind and to the 
benefit of States irrespective of the stage of their economic 
or scientific development, 

Desiring to avoid the extension of present national 
rivalries into this new field, 

Recognizing the great importance of international co- 
operation in the exploration and exploitation of outer 
space for peaceful purposes, 

Noting the continuing programmes of scientific co-oper- 
ation in the exploration of outer space being undertaken 
by the international scientific community, 

Believing also that the United Nations should promote 
international co-operation in the peaceful uses of outer 
space, 

1. Establishes a Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space, consisting of Albania, Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Hungary, India, Iran, Italy, Japan, 
Lebanon, Mexico, Poland, Romania, Sweden, the Union of 


* See p. 45. 

®For an address on “Opportunities for International 
Cooperation in Space Exploration” by T. Keith Glennan, 
see p. 58. 

°U.N. doe. A/RES/1472(XIV) (A/C.1/L.247, as 
amended); adopted unanimously in plenary session on 
Dec. 12. 
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Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Arab Republic, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and the United States of America, whose members will 
serve for the years 1960 and 1961, and requests the 
Committee: 

(a) To review, as appropriate, the area of international 
co-operation, and to study practical and feasible means for 
giving effect to programmes in the peaceful uses of outer 
space which could appropriately be undertaken under 
United Nations auspices, including, inter alia: 


(i) Assistance for continuation on a permanent basis 
of the research on outer space carried on within 
the framework of the International Geophysical 
Year ; 

(ii) Organization of the mutual exchange and dis- 
semination of information on outer space research ; 

(iii) Encouragement of national research programmes 
for the study of outer space, and the rendering 
of all possible assistance and help towards their 
realization ; 


(b) To study the nature of legal problems which may 
arise from the exploration of outer space ; 


2. Requests the Committee to submit reports on its ac- 
tivities to the subsequent sessions of the General Assembly. 


B 


The General Assembly, 

Noting with satisfaction the successes of great signi- 
ficance to mankind that have been attained in the explora- 
tion of outer space in the form of the recent launching 
of artificial earth satellites and space rockets, 

Attaching great importance to a broad development of 
international co-operation in peaceful uses of outer space 
in the interests of the development of science and the im- 
provement of the well-being of peoples, 


1. Decides to convene in 1960 or 1961, under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations, an international scientific 
conference of interested Members of the United Nations 
and of the specialized agencies for the exchange of ex- 
perience in the peaceful uses of outer space; 

2. Requests the Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space, established in resolution A above, in consul- 
tation with the Secretary-General and in co-operation 
with the appropriate specialized agencies, to work out pro- 
posals with regard to the convening of such a conference: 

3. Requests the Secretary-General, in accordance with 
the conclusions of the Committee, to make the necessary 
organizational arrangements for holding the conference. 
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Economie Development of Under-developed Countries. 
Report by the Secretary-General on measures taken by 
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Change in Consular District 
for Islands of Zanzibar Protectorate 


Department notice dated December 17 


The consular district of Nairobi, Kenya, has been 
changed to reflect the withdrawal of the island portions 
of the Zanzibar Protectorate (Zanzibar and Pemba Islands 
and adjacent islets) from the jurisdiction of the consu- 
late general at Nairobi and their inclusion in the consular 
district of Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika, effective Novem- 
ber 1, 1959. 


Recess Appointments 


The President on December 24 appointed John J. Muccio 
to be Ambassador to Guatemala, vice Lester D. Mallory, 
resigned. (For biographic details, see Department of 
State press release 875 dated December 24.) 


Designations 


Lester D. Mallory as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs, effective December 21. (For an 
exchange of letters between President Eisenhower and 
Mr. Mallory on his resignation as Ambassador to Guate- 
mala, see White House press release dated October 28.) 


Appointments 


The President on December 24 appointed Harry R. 
Turkel to be U.S. Representative on the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council of the Organization of 
American States, with the personal rank of ambassador, 
vice Harold M. Randall. (For biographic details, see 
Department of State press release 874 dated December 
24.) 
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PUBLICATIONS 











Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ev- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 4314. 
5 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, amending agreement of 
July 3, 1957. Signed at Washington July 22, 1959. 
Entered into force September 22, 1959. 


Parcel Post. TIAS 4315. 23pp. 15¢. 

Agreement and regulations of execution between the 
United States of America and the United Arab Republic. 
Signed at Cairo December 30, 1958, and at Washington 
January 13, 1959. Entered into force October 1, 1959. 


Mutual Defense Assistance. TIAS 4316. 2 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Norway, amending annex C to the agreement of Janu- 
ary 27, 1950. Exchange of notes—Dated at Oslo August 
31 and September 9, 1959. Entered into force September 
9, 1959. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 4317. 
3 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Belgium, amending agreement of June 15, 1955, as 
amended. Signed at Washington July 22, 1959. Entered 
into force September 29, 1959. 


United States Educational Foundation in India. 
4318. 4pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
India, amending agreement of February 2, 1950, as 
amended. Exchange of notes—Dated at New Delhi Jan- 
uary 30 and February 6, 1959. Entered into force Febru- 
ary 6, 1959. 


Passport Visas. TIAS 4319. 5 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Nicaragua. Exchange of notes—Dated at Managua July 
6, September 30, and October 22, 1955. Entered into 
force October 22, 1955. 


Defense—Maintenance of Haines-Fairbanks Pipeline. 
TIAS 43820. 2pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Canada, extending agreement of January 16 and 17, 1957. 
Hxchange of notes—Dated at Ottawa August 17 and 20, 
1959. Entered into force August 20, 1959. Operative 
retroactively July 1, 1958. 


Conservation of Shrimp. TIAS 4821. 10 pp. 


TIAS 


10¢. 


Convention between the United States of America and 
Cuba. Signed at Habana August 15, 1958. Entered into 
force September 4, 1959. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Assurances. TIAS 4322. 2 
pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 


India. Exchange of notes—Signed at New Delhi April 16, 
and December 17, 1958. Entered into force December 17, 
1958. 
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Foreign Service Personnel—Free-Entry Privileges. TIAS © 


4323. Spp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and : 


Venezuela. Exchange of notes—Dated at Caracas April 
7 and 17, 1959. Entered into force April 17, 1959. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. TIAS 4324. 
10 pp. 10¢. 

Seventh protocol of supplementary concessions to agree 
ment of October 30, 1947. Done at Bonn February 19, 
1957. Schedule for Austria entered into force Septem- 
ber 1, 1958; schedule for the Federal Republic of Ger. 
many entered into force August 21, 1959. 


Special Economic Assistance. TIAS 4825. 3 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 


Burma. Exchange of notes—Signed at Rangoon June 
24, 1959. Entered into force June 24, 1959. 


Economic Cooperation. TIAS 4326. 2pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Burma, amending agreement of March 21, 1957. Exchange 
of notes—Signed at Rangoon September 12, 1959. En- 
tered into force September 12, 1959. 


Commission for Exchange of Students and Professors. 
TIAS 4327. 11 pp. 10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
the United Arab Republic. Signed at Cairo September 
28, 1959. Entered into force September 28, 1959. 


Surplus Property—Sale in Korea of Excess Military 
Property. TIAS 4328. 15 pp. 10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Republic of Korea. Signed at Seoul October 1, 1959. 
With memorandum of interpretation and understanding. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4329. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Peru, amending agreement of Apri: 9, 1958, as amended. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Lima September 11 and 
25, 1959. Entered into force September 25, 1959. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: December 21-27 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office 
of News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to December 21 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 856 and 
858 of December 15, 862 of December 16, 864 of 
December 17, and 867 of December 19. 


No. Date Subject 

866 12/21 Western heads-of-government com- 
munique. 

*868 12/21 Educational exchange (Latin Amer- 
ica). 

869 12/21 Western heads-of-government com- 
munique. 

870 12/22 Office of Political Adviser to High 
Commissioner cf Ryukyu Islands. 

871 12/22 North Atlantic Council communique. 

{S72 12/24 U.S.-U.S.S.R. lend-lease negotiations. 

875 12/24 Netherlands eases import controls. 

*874 12/24 Turkel appointed U.S. representative 
on Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council (biographie details). 

*S75 12/24 Muccio appointed ambassador’ to 
Guatemala (biographic details). 

*Not printed. 


+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Africa. Change in Consular District for Islands of 
Zanzibar Protectorate . ey ree ; 
Agriculture. President Eisenhower Canine Visits 
to 11 Countries in Europe, Middle East, South Asia, 
and Africa (text of address at agriculture fair, 
New Delhi) 

American Republics 

Mallory designated deputy assistant secretary, Inter- 
American Affairs . - 

Turkel appointed U.S. aaa. IA-ECOSOC 

Congress, The. U.S. Welcomes Bankers’ Study Trip 
to India and Pakistan (Cooper, Dillon, Kennedy) 

Department and Foreign Service 

Appointments (Turkel) ‘ 

Change in Consular District for re of Seastber 
Protectorate 

Designations (Mallory) 

Recess Appointments (Muccio) 

Disarmament 

NATO Foreign Ministers Conclude Meeting at Paris 
(text of communique) SREP at ie Xe 

Western Foreign Ministers Propose Disarmament 
Meeting in March (text of communique) 

Economic Affairs 

Netherlands Eases Controls on U.S. Imports 

Turkel appointed U.S. representative, IA-ECOSOC 

U.S. Welcomes Bankers’ Study Trip to India and 
Pakistan (Cooper, Dillon, Kennedy) 

Western Heads of State and Government Meet at 
Paris (Eisenhower, texts of communiques) 


France. Western Heads of State and Government 
Meet at Paris (Eisenhower, texts of commu- 
niques) 

Germany 


NATO Foreign Ministers Conclude Meeting at Paris 
(text of communique) ener ee eae 
Western Heads of State and Government Meet at 

Paris (Eisenhower, texts of communiques) 

Greece. President Eisenhower Completes Visits to 11 
Countries in Europe, Middle East, South Asia, and 
Africa (Eisenhower, texts of joint communiques) 

Guatemala. Muccio appointed Ambassador . 


India 

President Eisenhower Completes Visits to 11 Coun- 
tries in Europe, Middle East, South Asia, and 
Africa (Eisenhower, texts of joint communiques) 

U.S. Weleomes Bankers’ Study Trip to India and 
Pakistan (Cooper, Dillon, Kennedy) 

International Information. Opportunities for Inter- 
national Cooperation in Space Exploration (Glen- 
nan) FcR ee nT as be, . 

International Organizations and Conferences 

Turkel appointed U.S. representative, IA-ECOSOC 

U.S. Welcomes Bankers’ Study Trip to India and 
Pakistan (Cooper, Dillon, Kennedy) . ‘ 
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Iran. President Eisenhower Completes Visits to 11 
Countries in Europe, Middle East, South Asia, and 
Africa (Eisenhower, texts of joint communiques) 46 

Military Affairs. R. L. Dennison Appointed Supreme 
Allied Commander, Atlantic ce heen 45 

Morocco. President Eisenhower Completes Visits to 
11 Countries in Europe, Middle East, South Asia, 
and Africa (Eisenhower, texts of joint commu- 
niques) i, fete oy eee ae) erst ca 

Netherlands. Netherlands Eases Controls on U.S. 
Imports 57 

North Atlantic Treaty Chaesiaibans- 

NATO Foreign Ministers Conclude Meeting at Paris 
(text of communique) 44 

R. L. Dennison Appointed wien. Allied Cua 
mander, Atlantic . 45 

Pakistan. U.S. Welcomes Bankers’ baie Trip to 
India and Pakistan (Cooper, Dillon, Kennedy) 63 

Presidential Documents, President Eisenhower 
Completes Visits to 11 Countries in Europe, Middle 
East, South Asia, and Africa 46 

Publications. Recent Releases 70 

Science 

Opportunities for International Cooperation in Space 
Exploration (Glennan) . 

U.N. Sets Up New Committee on = ial ‘hae of 
Outer Space; Decides To Convene International 
Scientific Conference (Lodge, text of resolution) 64 

Spain. President Eisenhower Completes Visits to 11 
Countries in Europe, Middle East, South Asia, and 
Africa (Eisenhower, texts of joint communiques) 46 

Tunisia. President Eisenhower Completes Visits to 
11 Countries in Europe, Middle East, South Asia, 
and Africa (Eisenhower, texts of joint commu- 
niques) aor . 46 

U.S.S.R. Western Heads of State : and Government 
Meet at Paris (Eisenhower, texts of commu- 
niques) oa os 43 

United Kingdom. Western Heads of States and Gov- 
ernment Meet at Paris (Eisenhower, texts of com- 
muniques) 43 

United Nations 

Current U.N. Documents . 69 
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Scientific Conference (Lodge, text of resolution) 64 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


How Foreign Policy Is Made 


Who makes our foreign policy and how is it made? Who 
decides what the Nation shall do in its relations with the rest of 
the world and how are decisions reached ? 


These questions are discussed in a new edition of the popular 
Department of State publication, How Foreign Policy Is Made. 
This short, illustrated pamphlet describes briefly and directly 

... the role of the President 

. .. the role of Congress 

. . . the role of the official household 


. . the composition and task of the National Security 
Council 


. the functions and organization of the Department of 
State 


. the effect other nations may have on our policy making 


the basic part played by our citizenry in determining 
foreign policy decisions 


Publication 6892 15 cents 





Please send me copies of How Foreign Policy Is Made. 


Name: 





Street Address: 











City, Zone, and State: 








